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A Study in Backgrounds 


SIDNEY ALLAN 


NE evening in Kodak town, I strayed 

to that old tavern —the Lafe Heidell 

Café, known for generations to all 
travelers as one of the gay landmarks of Roches- 
ter, and was astonished to be confronted not 
with the marble seat rotunda that has sheltered 
so many illustrious spirits, but with a few large 
genre-pictures of a monk, that brought me 
straight back to the very beginning of pictori- 
alism, when Dumont shared the enviable repu- 
tation of an advanced amateur with Stieglitz, 
Eickemeyer and Bullard of Philadelphia. 

Dumont’s story-telling pictures were perfec- 
tion in a way. His *Clarinet-Player” has 
never been surpassed. but there were three 
factors in his success: first, the presence of an 
excellent actor-model in the person of the tavern- 
keeper, jovial Lafe; second, his own artistic 
appreciation combined with a genial enthusiasm 
for photography; and, third, the technical 
craftsmanship of J. Ernest Mock, who at that 
time had only an unpretentious gallery. 

Mock was a serious student from the start. 
He was not only a good reliable technician, sen- 
sitive to all changes and improvements, but a 
lover of art with sufficient skill to make a vivid 
and interesting crayon-sketch. He had only 
one ambition — to get to the top of the ladder, 
to make portrait-photography as beautiful an 
expression of interpretation of character as pos- 
sible, and so he studied composition as thor- 
oughly, I believe, as any man in the profession. 
He has told me himself that he has re-read 
Beck’s and Poore’s books on composition, as 
well as my humble efforts in that direction, 
three or four times. Mock was also a level- 
headed business-man, so the ladder-climbing 
after all came not so very difficult to him. 

Mock’s work has been familiar to me for 
nearly twenty years. He represented to me 


for many years the photographer’s straining for 
* dramatic expression,” as all I ever saw of him 
were strange concoctions of draped women, of 
tragic deportment, endeavoring to represent 


passion by the help of dagger and sinister facial 
expression. They were clever “stunts” at the 
best — exhibition pictures. And yet I recall 
one head of a woman (reproduced in Puoro- 
Era years ago), dramatic in expression, with 
chin thrust upwards, treated in regard to 
drapery and background with the utmost sim- 
plicity, which showed that it was in Mock to do 
a truly artistic thing. 

Since then many years have passed and Mock 
to-day is known to the profession as a successful 
portraitist who has his own artistic notions — or 
principles if you prefer the term — and who pur- 
sues his path unabashed and with more genuine 
enthusiasm than most of his cotemporaries are 
able to muster. 

He has become known as a master of back- 
grounds. He is the professed champion of back- 
grounds. It is his hobby (unless it were his 
beautiful country-home in Irondequoit) and he 
can talk background for hours at a stretch. Of 
course his Van Dyck-Gainsborough column and 
park-vista backgrounds are a trifle old-fashioned. 
But can anything that has ever made good in 
art in a big way really become old-fashioned ¢ 
Does not my attitude arise either from my 
status of taste, or my desire of novelty, as I 
have been too long in criticism and am tired of 
things that I am too well acquainted with ¢ 

Sir Joshua Reynolds said that the most diffi- 
cult thing in a portrait was the background, and 
no doubt he meant the selection as well as treat- 
ment of it. What kind of a background can 
the modern portraitist select’ It is either the 
plain background, the home-portraiture back- 
ground, or the background suggested by the old 
masters. The plain background is rarely artis- 
tic, particularly so in photography. as it is too 
monotonous in texture and incapable of suggest- 
ing atmosphere except in some cases (when 
handled by a Carritre or a Whistler, for in- 
stance). The background of modern accessories 
is always too accidental, and it is difficult to 
make the interiors of most homes conform to 
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BACKGROUNDS MASTERFUL IN TREATMENT 


J. E. MOCK 
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esthetic and fundamental laws of background- 
composition. The background of the English 
portrait-school has made good. It may look a 
little out of place in this material world of ours, 
but it is, after all, reliable. If handled with 
skill, it always produces an effect, and the 
peculiar setting of the scene adds a certain 
poetic sentiment and charm that can be attained 
in no other manner. 

Mock is versatile. He can express himself 
in many ways. The big head proves that. It 
is an excellent up-to-date space-composition. 
But is there a demand for this kind of work ? 
Only a very limited one. The public clings 
tenaciously to the conventional and traditional. 
It may be induced to patronize a — shall we 
call it — * photographic sketch,” as of the boy. 
Although this is neither photography nor draw- 
ing, it may appeal as a novelty and something 
special. But in the ordinary portrait the public 
wants something that it understands, and it 
understands only such things as have become 
familiar through long usage. 


MODERN INTERIOR BACKGROUND J. E. MOCK 


Mock, knowing this, has endeavored to attain 
perfection within the very limitations of his 
medium of expression. He has experimented 
for many years. In the two full-length por- 
traits the backgrounds are too elaborate. The 
one is a modern interior background, the other 
of the Gainsborough order. In the latter there 
are too many lines, and yet they display a rare 
knowledge of composition. The principal lines 
of the background radiate from the figure and 
balance each other. All the picture lacks is 
simplicity. The simpler a background is (one 
that suggests distance, space, perspective or at- 
mosphere) the more difficult the test becomes. 

Mock has made wonderful strides towards 
this frugality of expression. The two women 
holding roses — the seated bride and the full-face 
view of the woman with the necklace — are 
masterful in treatment. They are surpassed, how- 
ever, by the portrait of the young girl leaning 
against a column. This is not far from being 
a masterpiece, and surely it is a masterpiece of 
Mock’s career as a photographer. 
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A GAINSBOROUGH BACKGROUND J. 


Mock’s backgrounds are all painted and spe- 
cially composed. One may object to this method 
as a method ; but no one can deny Mock’s rare 
artistic discrimination. His figures all stand in 
space (outdoor-space at that), and they are cor- 
rectly lighted — the rarest accomplishment in 
portrait-photography. Most photographers who 
apply this method introduce the background in 
a haphazard manner, merely for pictorial effect, 
and thereby commit the unpardonable blunder 
of having lighted the figure from one side and 
the accessories from another, or of having 
a strong light come from some “exit” in the 
background without influencing the outlines of 
the figures. Mock’s pictures are all judiciously 
lighted ; it is one source of light that is carried 
triumphantly throughout the whole composition 
and which pervades the entire picture. Study the 
accompanying pictures and you will see that 
the light throughout is logical and masterful. 
There is the proper entrance and exit, combina- 
tion of highlights just at the right place and 
a suggestion of receding distance. 


FE. MOCK 


Mock’s art has many other distinguishing 
traits. I mention only his manipulation of 
drapery, and the ability to bring out a pleasing 
facial expression. He discovers in every face 
a beauty which the casual observer fails to see. 
But it is in the realm of backgrounds that Mock 
reigns preéminent, and where he soars far above 
even the most accomplished efforts of cotempo- 
rary portraiture. 

It has always been a characteristic of my 
criticisms to bring out the one quality in which 
a man excels— as an object-lesson to others, 
and that is what I have endeavored to do in this 
brief analysis. Mock has solved one of the 
most serious and difficult problems of portraiture 
in a popular yet superior manner; this should 
command the respect and admiration of every 
practitioner in the profession. The public is 
with him, and if his cotemporaries appreciated 
his point of view and accomplishments and 
would themselves adopt his principles they 
might have less reason for the everlasting com- 
plaints of slack seasons and non-patronage. 
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Negative-Defects, Their Origin and Cure 


DAVID J. COOK 


Be mindful of the little things: 
No big things really exist. 


graphic — considering carefully the effect 

and its cause—the progressive worker 
must be cognizant of the fact that too little 
attention is given the seeming trivial things. 
It is these little things, however, which enter 
largely into the make-up of a successful photo- 
graph; and if it requires five or an hundred 
operations in order to get a printable negative, 
any inattention or neglect of one of them will 
mar the effect sought if, indeed, it does not 
destroy it. Prevention is then better than cure ; 
but as practice demonstrates that methods and 
processes will occasionally develop seeming un- 
accountable difficulties (negative-defects), but 
which arise through mismanagement or careless- 
ness in the preparation, selection, care or manip- 
ulation of the plate, it behooves one to endeavor 
to locate the probable cause, as only through 
intelligent diagnosis of the fault is he qualified 
to set about to obtain what is most desirable in 
the print. 

The negative is of value primarily for the 
production of prints; therefore, such defects 
that affect its printing-quality are of chief 
importance and will be dealt with first. Should 
the negative print with too much contrast — the 
lighting of the subject was probably too con- 
trasted; or the plate was underexposed, and 
development of the highlights unduly prolonged ; 
or a solution was used which developed con- 
trast more rapidly than detail (a hard-working 
developer as hydrochinone, or strong pyro) ; or 
a solution containing a quantity of potassium 
bromide was used; or an unsuitable printing- 
paper that inclined to contrast. The print- 
ing-process for this class of negative should 
be varied, using a paper with more harmonious 
gradations (soft-working paper); or the opac- 
ity of the highlights lessened by the ammonium 
persulphate reducer. If the lighting was too 
harsh, the cast-shadows of the various features 
of the face will be too sharply defined and the 
highlights will be wiry in appearance. If the 
plate is underexposed, there will be little detail 
in the shadow-portions. Not much can be done 
for such a negative. If it is valuable, ground- 
glass substitute may be flowed on the glass side 
of the negative and the detail heightened by 
working up with crayon-sauce and softpencil The 
negative may also be “ blued” by dabbing Prus- 


| seeking knowledge of things photo- 


sian blue oil-paint on the glass, over the shadow 
portions ; or by printing through several thick- 
nesses of tissue-paper or ground-glass, and if 
this does not harmonize the contrasts sufficiently, 
yellow ocher or Indian red pigment mixed with 
a little glycerine may be applied directly over 
the thin parts of the negative. Should the 
negative print quickly, without sufficient round- 
ness and brillianey, the plate lacks density (is 
underdeveloped), in which case the opacity 
may be increased throughout by intensifying 
with mercury bichloride. Should the negative 
print slowly, without sufficient roundness and 
gradations, but with full detail in the shadows, 
the lighting of the subject was too flat; or the 
plate was overexposed and overdeveloped ; or an 
unsuitable printing-paper was used. The print- 
ing-process may be varied for this class of 
negative, using a paper with a short range of 
tones; or the opacity of the negative may be 
lessened throughout with red prussiate reducer. 
If the lighting was at fault, the cast-shadows 
will be very faint or may not show at all and 
the highlights will lack sharpness. Should the 
negative print quickly, without sufficient con- 
trast, but with full detail in the shadows, it 
should be intensified. The plate was probably 
overexposed, but underdeveloped ; or a develop- 
ing-solution was used which developed detail 
more rapidly than contrast (a soft-working de- 
veloper, as metol or weak pyro). 
Negative-defects other than these enumerated, 
and of very great importance are, stains, spots, 
streaks, scratches, abrasions, fog, blisters, frill- 
ing, frosty, crystalline appearance ; opalescent 
appearance; greasiness and finger-markings. 
Stains may he of two classes — those pro- 
duced as a result of chemical manipulation, and 
those due to general carelessness after the nega- 
tive is made. Stains due to the latter cause 
are rarely treated successfully, although by 
placing in an acid clearing-hath of one ounce 
nitric acid, C.P., to the gallon of water, the 
stain is sometimes removed. If this treatment 
does not effect a cure, a ten-percent solution of 
oxalic acid may be applied to the stain, rubbing 
it well with a tuft of cotton; or the plate may 
be immersed in a solution of one ounce of 
ammonium hydrosulphuret to eight ounces of 
water ; or it may be bathed in a dilute solution 
of potassium permanganate (about 14 dram of a 
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saturated solution of potassium permanganate 
to 8 ounces of water) and afterward cleared in 
an acid-hypo fixing-bath (the regular acid-alum 
fixing-bath for plates) ; or, as a last resort, one 
may apply alcohol by means of a tuft of cotton, 
rubbing down the gelatine film, and with it the 
stain; or an artist’s rubber eraser may be 
employed for the same purpose, to rub away 
the stain; or the film may be rubbed down with 
fine emery powder and sweet oil. 

Iridescent stains, which are due to old plates 
or to forcing the development of an underex- 
posed plate, may be treated also as in the 
above. Silver-stains which are caused by the 
printing-paper sticking to the plate, during 
proofing or printing the picture, may be removed 
by first getting rid of the paper, and rub- 
bing it while under water with the ball of the 
finger. It is now placed in a solution of water, 
four ounces; iodine, forty grains, and enough 
potassium iodide just to dissolve the iodine ; 
when completely dissolved, hypo is added, a 
crystal at a time, until the solution is rendered 
colorless. The stain is gently rubbed, while in 
.the solution, with a tuft of cotton, until removed. 
If the stain is general throughout the negative 
and of a greenish-yellow or brownish appear- 
ance, this is due to impure sodium sulphite; a 
strongly alkaline sulphite, or a lack of sulphite 
in the developing-solution (sodium sulphite 
should be neutralized before it is incorporated 
in the developer). This general discoloration 
may be caused also by impure water, or by wash- 
ing the negative too long following developing 
and before fixing, or by an old, plain hypo-bath, 
or an acid-hypo-bath that is spent or discolored, 
or by impure or dirty washing-water. From 
whatever cause excepting the deep orange 
stain due to the absence of sulphite in the devel- 
oper —— the negative may be successfully treated 
by immersing it in the acid clearing-bath pre- 
viously mentioned, or in one made up as fol- 
lows: Hot water, sixteen ounces; pulverized, 
common alum, one-half ounce; iron sulphate, 
one and one-half ounces; and sulphuric acid, 
one dram. 

Spots may also be divided into two classes — 
opaque spots and transparent or semi-transpar- 
ent spots. The opaque spots may be caused by 
iron in the developing-solution ; or by dry pyro ; 
or by metallic particles falling on the wet plate; 
or by alkaline chemical particles; or by water 
striking the dryplate before being placed in the 
developer. The plate carrying these defects 
may be placed into a dilute solution of sulphuric 
acid (2 drams to 10 ounces of water) after the 
final washing and before setting away to dry. 
This will usually remove such spots excepting 


water-spots, which must be reduced locally or 
etched from the film. The transparent and 
semi-transparent spots may be caused by air in 
the water, causing air-bells to form on the film ; 
by dust-particles adhering to the dryplate before 
or during exposure; also by acid or hypo-solu- 
tions or potassium bromide falling on the dry 
negative before development. Prevention here 
is all-important, as the cure is a mechanical one 
and these transparent spots must be filled by 
brush and pigment or pencil. 

Streaks may be caused by uneven develop- 
ment; by developing a plate film-down in the 
tray; by local reduction or intensification, and 
by exposing the plate to the air too much while 
developing. These present great difficulties and 
must be worked-up by hand with the exception 
of those streaks due to oxidation of the devel- 
oper on the film while in the air, which latter 
may usually be eliminated by immersing the 
plate in the acid clearing-bath. 

The causes of scratches and abrasion-mark- 
ings are plain, and no comment is necessary 
other than a word of caution about packing and 
storing exposed plates. These should be placed 
glass side to glass side and film to film, sepa- 
rating them by means of a paper mask or sepa- 
rator; or the package of plates (not over six in 
number) may be securely and tightly wrapped 
in plain, black wrapping-paper. Regarding the 
packing of plates, one should not allow them 
to come in contact with greasy or dirty paper, 
nor paper that has been printed, as newspaper. 
One should also be very careful not to touch the 
film nor the glass side of the plate with the 
fingers, nor to replace them in the storage-box 
glass side to film. By exercising care in this 
respect, one need have no trouble with those 
mysterious markings, finger-imprints, lettering, 
ete., which develop in the plate from no seeming 
cause, whatever. If the finger-markings are 
the fault of the photographer, they will be 
opaque, and if the fault of the packer they will 
be more or less transparent. 

Blisters and frilling are caused mainly 
through softening of the emulsion and great 
difference in the temperatures of the various 
solutions and baths, particularly the difference 
in temperature of the developing-solution and 
the fixing-bath. The temperature of all solu- 
tions should be uniform. These defects are 
mainly hot-weather troubles, and are not likely 
to occur in the colder months. These faults 
may be removed or at least greatly lessened by 
soaking in alcohol after the final wash; or by 
bathing in strong salt and water, and then 
sponging off with clear water, before drying. 

Frosty, crystalline appearance of the negative 
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is due to insufficient washing of the negative 
and may be eliminated by sponging with a 
very dilute solution of sodium carbonate and 
water. Greasy substances also may be removed 
in the same manner. The opalescent appear- 
ance of a negative may be caused by a fresh 
and very strong acid-alum fixing-bath; or by 
immersing the plate in the acid-clearing-bath 
after fixing and before all the hypo is washed 
from the film. Fortunately, these defects do 
not greatly affect the printing-quality of the 
negative, for their cure is doubtful. Treating 
with ammonium hydrosulphuret may partially 
remove it, but it is best to leave the negative as 
it is. 

A chapter could be devoted to fog in its 
many forms; but as this article is already 
longer than intended, it must be left for this time 
with but one statement. If the fog is of chemi- 
eal origin, a slight reduction with potassium 
permanganate will effect a cure. If it is a light 
fog, there is little hope for it. 

If the negative possesses stains, streaks or de- 
fects of a serious nature, and removal is likely 
to imperil the safety of the film, one may make 
a transparency — same size — using a screen 
which will neutralize the color of the obstruc- 
tion. Other defects can be corrected on a 
properly-made transparency. If one has worked 


ALEXANDER MURRAY 


right, the new negative should be satisfactory 
in every way. 

The statement made at the beginning of this 
article — be mindful of the little things — will 
bear repeating; and the first great care of the 
workman should be to see that the place selected 
(developing-room ) to carry on the work is clean ; 
also that every precaution is taken to ensure 
against contamination and outside disturbances, 
such as dirt, foreign matter, etc., from inter- 
fering with the proper working of chemicals 
and plates. Floors should be swept often, and 
any solutions spilled on the floor or benches 
should be mopped up at once and not left to 
crystallize. Trays and graduates must be 
kept clean, both inside and outside, and to 
rid them of chemical dirt they may be cleansed 
in the acid clearing-bath. A careful workman 
will rinse out all stock-bottles containing solu- 
tions and see that they are properly stoppered 
after using. He will leave all utensils clean, 
trays face down and graduates suspended by 
their base or left inverted to drain when not in 
actual use. Everything upon completion of 
development will be left in order. He will 
have a system, a time and place for everything, 
and everything in its place. He will be methodi- 
eal, guarding against mistakes, thus avoiding 
worry. In short he will be a master workman. 
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Photographic Work on a 25-Foot Motor-Boat 


ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


HE chief difficulty in touring with a 
camera is to get satisfactory darkroom- 


work done, and to get it done when one 
wants it. Travelers often save all their films 
to be developed when they return home, but in 
doing this they lose the opportunity to protit by 
their mistakes, and expose their entire set in an 
entirely haphazard way. 

In taking an extended trip in a motor-boat 
recently along the Atlantic seaboard to Florida, 
in which photography was to play an important 
part, I decided that I would have to be inde- 
pendent of professional photographers, and so 
set about selecting an equipment which would 
meet every need, and a container for it which 
would stand the weather and protect its con- 
tents from the vibration and rolling of the boat. 
Economy of space was anvther item, so I first 
reduced my equipment-list to the minimum, and 
then, when the materials were all assembled, I 
arranged and rearranged them on a table until 
I had them in their most compact form, after 
which I took a ruler and measured around them 
to ascertain what would be the inside dimensions 
of my proposed box. A carpenter was appealed 
to and he agreed to make me a chest of cypress, 
measuring, inside, 3214 x 18 x 15 inches high, 
for $10. 

The chest, when completed, much resembled 
a tool-box of ample proportions. Interiorly it 
was divided into two compartments measuring 
174 x 18 inches and 13%4 x 18 inches. The larger 
of these spaces accommodated a 5 x 7 view- 
camera in its case, printing-frames, graduates 
and the like, and suspended in it was a tray for 
used and unused 4 x 5 plates; for although my 
view-camera was a 5x 7, I intended with the 
aid of an extra back to use the smaller plates, 
and my Graflex was also a 4 x 5. 

The smaller compartment, separated from the 
main one by a %4-inch partition, was itself di- 
vided into two parts. A drawer at the bottom, 
to which access was obtained from the outside 
of the box, was fashioned to hold, separated 
from each other as eggs are in a carton, the 
bottles containing my entire stock of chemicals, 
while above it was a bin capable of holding 
thirty pounds of hypo and so constructed as to 
render spilling of this troublesome salt over my 
other equipment impossible. This bin did not 
extend quite to the top of the chest but was 
covered over, accessibility to its contents being 
achieved by a trap-door, leaving above it space 


for four 5 x 8 trays, a print-trimmer and vari- 
ous odds and ends. Held in place by remov- 
able cleats in the cover of the chest were 
blotters and squeegee-boards, while my folded 
tripod also fitted into this space, out of the way, 
and self-secured by the points in its legs. 

The bottles I used were all of four-ounce 
capacity, some wide-mouthed and some not, 
according to the nature of their contents, and 
where a large amount of some component of my 
developer was necessary, three or four bottles 
were used to hold it. That the carpenter did a 
good job on the tray for these bottles is shown 
by the fact that, although the little boat was 
subjected to some violent pitching and tossing 
in the course of the trip, not a bottle was broken 
or its contents spilled. 

At the commencement of the trip I was in 
some doubt as to the feasibility of using the 
six-foot cabin of a 25-foot motor-boat for a 
darkroom, but experience soon proved to me 
that, except in the matter of ample room to 
move around in, it could not be improved upon. 
Development was usually done at night, as the 
hours of daylight were devoted to operating 
the boat. I employed the tank method of 
development altogether, and usually used a 2-to- 
50 solution of Edinol-Hydro, this strength being 
weakened as our cruise brought us into the 
warm waters of Florida. In purchasing my 
tanks I was agreeably surprised to find that 
the Premo film-pack tank is just large enough 
to permit the use of the rack of the Eastman 
plate-tank in it. When I dropped my plate- 
tank overboard one fine day, I appreciated this 
thoughtfulness (7) of the manufacturers. 

On exceptionally bright moonlight nights I 
was obliged to block the portholes of the cabin 
with opaque paper, but quick and careful han- 
dling of my plates was, for the most part, suffi- 
cient to ensure their freedom from fog. For a 
darkroom lamp I used a 6-volt 16 ¢. p. light at 
first, suitably screened with Virida papers, ob- 
taining my current from the ignition-batteries ; 
but as this diminutive light ate up the batteries 
almost as fast as I could buy them, I quit 
using it and stopped development at the expira- 
tion of a certain number of minutes. By this 
method, and because I occasionally fell asleep 
during the process, my plates were often over- 
developed, but a reducer saved them. 

At first I worked on printing-out paper, but 
finding this paper more susceptible to overstrong 
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solutions and chemical uncleanlinesses, which 
were bound to creep in, I worked with gaslight 
paper exclusively. Gaslight was not the light 
for me, however ; not with daylight so abundant 
and convenient to use. To prepare my cabin 
darkroom for work with developing-paper, I 
blocked up all the ports but one with opaque 
paper and covered this one with a red paper 
which gave me a splendid working-light. Then 
for printing I merely opened this port and held 
my frame up to the light, close for dense nega- 
tives and at a distance for thin ones. 

Of course tap water was out of the question, but 
many people before me have discovered that salt 
water will remove hypo, so for washing plates 
and films I merely suspended them in their little 
cages over the side of the boat and let the tide 
do the rest, finally rinsing out the salt with two 
or three changes of fresh water, and a gentle 
massage with wet absorbent cotton. Films 
washed in this way did not respond as did the 
plates ; for the center of each film, where it 
touched the wall of the rack, never received 
sufficient rinsing, and so was marred by a slight 
stain, which, however, rarely printed through. 
For the first washing of prints I placed them in 
a little wicker-wire basket, picked up in the 
kitchen-hardware department of a ten-cent store. 

As my finished work was intended for publi- 
cation, I at first obliged the editor by using a 
glossy paper, drying my prints on ferrotype 
boards ; but I was converted to semigloss paper, 
which gives a nice finish when dried face up on 
blotters, by an experience I had in hastening 
the drying-process of the other paper. I tried 
to combine this process with that of cooking the 
cruiser’s staff of life — bacon — over the same 
stove at the same moment. Whatever bacon 
grease spattered out of the pan found a safe 
resting-place on my prints, and those of them 
which didn’t stick fast to the boards were hope- 
lessly spotted. 

In the course of the cruise which carried me 
down many degrees of latitude I was constantly 
forced to vary my time of exposure. Thus, in 
New York harbor in November. a focal-plane 
exposure of 149 second with an F'/6.8 lens was 
not quite enough, while in Charleston a third of 
that exposure was too much, and in Florida in 
January a light object was well taken at 4000 
second. Working on the water almost alto- 
gether, however, my judgment was somewhat 
distorted, for I found myself underexposing 
quite frequently on land. 

By the end of the trip I had learned a host 
of things which I must and must not do in the 
making of a picture. For instance, when de- 
veloping with warm water I found it necessary 


to remove the little pasters which secure each 
film in a pack to its black paper backing shortly 
after development had started. If I did not do 
this, I was likely to find undeveloped streaks in 
the film, occasioned by the paster’s floating loose 
and masking the film. If I suspended a plate- 
basket over the side, with the coated side of the 
end plates out, I was likely to find marks on 
them left by too inquisitive fishes. When I 
hung my films in the cockpit to dry, I had to 
sleep with one ear awake for the first drops 


THE CYPRESS CHEST INSTALLED 


of the rain, which almost invariably fell on 
developing-nights. I had to give up the con- 
venient alum as a hardener because it did not 
wash out as readily as the hypo and so left a 
white mark on my plates. I had always to 
warn the skipper not to kick over my plate-rack 
when he sleepily arose in the morning. In fact, 
when I review the number of things which 
could and sometimes did happen to a batch of 
negatives, I wonder that I was at all able to 
come home with three or four hundred fairly 
successful plates; but in spite of all the little 
inconveniences, I will match my cabin darkroom 
and its accessories against any dilatory amateur- 
professional photographer on the Atlantic sea- 
board, for by doing the work myself I had only 
myself to blame for faulty work, and I had the 
work done when and as I wanted it. 
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The Non-Screen Ortho Plate 


E. J. WALL, F.R.P.S. 


O understand thoroughly the action of 
this particular class of plate, which has 
of late years come prominently to the 

front, one must start at the very beginning. 
Dryplates are coated with an emulsion of 
bromide and iodide of silver and dried, and to 
appreciate exactly what their surface is we 
must, first of all, consider the liquid emulsion. 
This is a suspension of particles or grains of the 
silver salt floating in a solution of gelatine. 
Every particle is surrounded by, and probably 
permeated, too, by the solution of gelatine. 
When such a mixture is coated on glass, it first 
sets to a jelly and then dries, losing nearly all 
its water, the result being a firm, even film of 
silver halide grains held together by the gela- 
tine. It is obvious that the outer surface of 
every grain must be gelatine, and the outer sur- 
face of the plate gelatine, also. This is an im- 
portant factor, because if such a state of things 
did not exist we could not have the non-screen, 
non-filter or anti-screen plate. Further than 
that, although it does not follow necessarily that 
it applies to all plates, it has been proved that 
the coarsest particles of silver halide, which are 
the most sensitive, settle down on to the glass ; 
so that if a section were made through the plate, 
one would have, first the glass, then a layer rich 
in coarse silver grains and poor in gelatine, and 
above, the successive layers of grains becoming 


We must now turn our attention to the sensi- 
tiveness of the silver salts to colors, and the 
most satisfactory way to deal with this is to take 
some standard scale of colors and see what their 
action is on the plate. The universal standard 
is, of course, the spectrum, and if produced 
under given conditions, there can be no quibble 
as to exactly what each color is, as there must 
be if one uses a chart of pigments. On the 
other hand, a chart is very often more convine- 
ing to the lay mind, but only because the spec- 
trum is not so well known as it ought to be. If 
you know what the action of the spectrum on an 
emulsion is, you can at once tell fairly correctly 
what the action of any natural color will be, 
provided that you bear in mind that we never 
have pure colors in nature, all being diluted 
with white or saddened with black in the case 
of pigments. 

Fig. 1 represents a normal spectrum with the 
wave-lengths and Frauenhofer lines and the 
colors. Fig. 2 shows how the eye sees these 
colors. On the right it will be seen that the 
figure is divided into five equal parts, each rep- 
resenting 20, so that the total luminosity at the 
highest point of the curve is 100. To find, 
therefore, the visual luminosity of any color, one 
has merely to draw straight lines from these 
points and measure the height of any part of 
the curve. 
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FIGURE 1 


finer and finer as one receded from the glass, 
until the uppermost layer would be rich in gela- 
tine and poor in silver. This assumes that the 
layers are of infinite thinness, and gives one a 
fair conception of the sensitive film of a rapid 
plate. 


In Fig. 3 is shown the sensitiveness of an 
ordinary (non-color-sensitive) plate, and on com- 
paring these two latter diagrams it will be seen 
that those colors which the eye sees are not seen 


at all by the plate —in fact, they appear black 


to the plate, as shown in the diagram. 
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In 1873 H. W. Vogel, of Berlin, discovered 
that, by the addition of the so-called aniline 
dyes to an emulsion, it was possible to render it 
color-sensitive or, in other words, to enable it to 
see the yellows and greens to which before it 
was entirely blind. It is not worth while to 


now sees green, yellow-green and yellow as well 
as the violet and blue. 

It would have been possible to make all the 
plates write their own curve in a spectrograph — 
and I have a great many negatives of this kind — 
but to those who are not familiar with the 


trace the evolution of this discovery through its 
various stages, but we may just as well outline 
briefly the method adopted to make an emulsion 
color-sensitive. 

An emulsion is made, as every one knows, by 
adding silver nitrate to a mixture of a bromide 
and an iodide in gelatine, and either to the for- 
mer or the latter is added before mixing a small 
quantity of a dye, called erythrosin. When the 
two solutions are mixed, we have the silver hal- 
ides precipitated in the presence of the dye, and 
this stains the silver halide itself. I used the 
word “stain” for lack of a better one, for the 
truth is that we do not know exactly what hap- 
pens. We do not know, for instance, whether 


we obtain a definite chemical of erythrosin-silver- 
bromide. or whether we have merely a mechan- 
ical mixture, or what is called a solid solution — 


FIGURE 2 


spectrum the results would necessitate a lot of 
explanation which might only confuse the issue. 
But I might add that all the figures are drawn 
absolutely to scale from the mean of numerous 
measurements, and on the right in each case will 
be seen our numerical scale. 

In Figs. 4 and 5 will be noticed a peculiar 
dip or lack of sensitiveness between b; and F; 
that is, in the blue-green. This is characteristic 
of all emulsions sensitized with erythrosin and 
is to be found on all commercial ortho or iso 
plates. 

It is obvious from Fig. 4 that, while the plate 
now sees greenish yellow and yellow, as well 
as violet and blue, it still sees the latter colors as 
the more brilliant, so that with such a plate and 
short exposures the difference in color-rendering 
is hardly noticeable. To correct this prepon- 


FIGURE 3 


that is a solution of the erythrosin by the silver 
bromide. It really does not matter much so far 
as results go — the addition of this dye confers 
color-sensitiveness on the silver salt. 

Fig. + shows the action of a spectrum on such 
an emulsion, and it will be seen at once that it 


derating action of the blue rays, a yellow screen, 
color- or ray-filter, is generally interposed some- 
where between the object and the plate, because 
yellow cuts out or absorbs the violet and blue. 
It may be of interest, possibly, to note that 
this absorbent action of a yellow screen was 
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recognized long before a color-sensitive plate was 
known, having been used by Becquerel in his 
researches on Seebeck’s process of heliochromy 
or photography in natural colors about 1850. 
The action of the yellow filter — to put it into 
the very plainest language —is to absorb, or 


Now let us try to see what takes place if we 
incorporate our yellow filter in the emulsion, 
From our opening notes it can be deduced that 
each grain of sensitive salt can be more or less 
stained, and its envelope of gelatine must be, 
consequently the violet and blue light cannot 


FIGURE 4 


make black, the violet and blue, and if we make 
a color look more or less black to the plate, we 
know that it is reproduced as varying shades of 
black. It is as well to emphasize the fact that 
no color-sensitive plate, no matter how made, 
can reproduce colors in correct visual luminosity, 
like Fig. 1, in fact, without such a mechanical 
damper. 

This necessitates carrying about a separate 
color-filter, and it naturally occurred to some 
one to put the filter in the plate. Actually this 
was first done by Albert, of Munich, with his 
collodion emulsion about 1888; but Léon Vidal, 
of Paris, was the first, I believe, to suggest the 
use of picric acid —a strong yellow filter — in 
the gelatine emulsion. He was followed by 
P.C. Duchochois in 1895 ; but the disadvantage 
of picric acid is that it is so tenaciously held 


reach the silver grain and cannot act, therefore 
there must be better color-rendering. Every 
thin skin of gelatine surrounding a silver grain, 
being stained, acts as a color-filter. 

Fig. 5 shows the result, and it is almost un- 
necessary to say much in explanation. In Fig. 
4 the ratio of blue sensitiveness to yellow sensi- 
tiveness was as 12 to 1; in Fig. 5 the ratio is 
about 3.5 to1. There is one point, however, to 
which attention should be drawn, namely, that 
our diagram shows a reduction of blue sensitive- 
ness from 100 to about 27, and it may be argued 
that the plate must necessarily be slower and 
that the correct way to draw Fig. 5 would have 
been to increase the yellow-green curve ; but as 
a matter of fact the color-sensitiveness has not 
been increased. This little point can, however, 
be easily cleared up. Until within the last few 


FIGURE 5 


by gelatine that it is not readily removed by 
washing. 

This principle was then entirely neglected till 
within the last few years, when the use of 
aniline dyes, that are easily washed out of the 
film, has been adopted by some plate-makers. 


years an extremely rapid isochromatic emulsion 
was unknown, but recently such has become 
fairly common. 

Before we go any further we must point out 
that, assuming that the emulsion has an initial 
speed of 100 Hurter & Driffield, the yellow sensi- 
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tiveness would be approximately 8; if you increase 
the speed to 400, the yellow sensitiveness becomes 
32. Now if you cut down the blue speed by a 
yellow filter, whether that is without or within 
the film, the yellow sensitiveness remains the 
same, though apparently it is increased. Ac- 
tually it is not; it is merely the ratio of blue 
sensitiveness that is decreased. The produc- 
tion of non-tilter plates of the present-day speed 
is simply due to the general advance in emul- 
sion-making that has taken place all along the 
line. Carrying this to its logical conclusion it 
is obvious that, could we increase the blue speed 
1000 fold and then reduce this by a yellow 
filter, we might hope to obtain a curve some- 
what more akin to our visual luminosity curve. 
With regard to the practical application of 
these plates, not much can be said that is not 
fairly obvious from the above. It would be as 
well, however, to point out one particular fea- 


measurement, owing to the great difficulty of 
measuring the density of diffused media. It 
may be done in differential photometers by 
simply covering both sources with a strongly- 
diffusing medium, though even in this case care 
must be taken to see that the density is meas- 
ured throughout the region of sensitiveness of 
the plate—a very difficult task. One of the 
best ways to measure the opacity is to expose 
another plate of known inertia underneath the 
plate in the exposure-machine, and to measure 
its apparent inertia, calculating from that the 
actinic light absorbed by the plate to be meas- 
ured.” If, therefore, absorption of blue-violet 
light is the criterion of latitude, and it is, the 
screened plate must possess greater latitude. 
Almost any one can try it for himself. 

The more nearly we can approach the curve 
of visual luminosity, Fig. 2, the better must be 
our results. It is plain, therefore, that these 


FIGURE 6 


ture of this class of plate, which, so far as I am 
aware, has not hitherto been recognized. And 
to explain this, we must again resort to our 
Fig. 4. Let us assume that the curve in the 
blue is the maximum obtainable. Obviously, 
then, with longer exposure, this will begin to 
flatten through overexposure, and the yellow 
eurve rise. Therefore there ought to be more 
latitude of exposure in an iso plate than in an 
ordinary plate ; and obviously, then, if you take 
one of these emulsion-screened plates, there 
ought to be more latitude still, and there is. 
This can be proved theoretically and _practi- 
cally. For the former test it is enough to quote 
Sheppard and Mees (‘Investigations on the 
Theory of the Photographic Process,” page 
291). ‘In order to measure the latitude it is, 
therefore, necessary only to measure the opac- 
ity of the unexposed plate to blue-violet light. 
Itis necessary to be very careful in making this 


FIGURE 7 


FIGURE 8 


plates are a big step in advance and applicable 
to every subject in which there is color. Every 
subject, therefore, will be rendered more cor- 
rectly by these plates, except a black and white 
one, and here we shall see no improvement be- 
cause neither black nor white is a color — the 
former is the negation of color and light, and 
the latter the sum of all colors. 

Obviously, then, portraiture, landscape, pic- 
tures, flowers, etc., must be improved in render- 
ing, and probably the greater difference will be 
noticed in landseape-work, wherein there is so 
much green and yellow. Here, too — because 
they allow of fuller exposures — the character- 
istie gap in the green will be filled up. 

You cannot obtain by the use of these plates 
absolutely correct color-values— in the first 
place, they do not possess red sensitiveness, and 
only a color-worker knows how much red there 
is in nature — and, secondly, the absorption of a 
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correct luminosity-sereen with an iso emulsion 
would increase the exposure from 12 to 20 
times; and great as have been the advances in 
emulsion-making of recent years, we have not 
yet reached that stage which will allow us to 
increase the exposure 12 to 20 times and yet 
get the total speed some of these plates show. 
What these plates will do, however, is shown 
by the accompanying reproductions of Von 
Hiibl’s well-known chart. It consists of patches 
of litho-ink colors, yellow (gelb), green (griin), 
blue (blau) and red (roth), of equal saturation 
and purity, which are symmetrically arranged 
on a circle, formed by bending the spectrum 
into a circle (symmetrisch im Farbenkreis lie- 
gende Farbenstoffe von gleicher Sattigung und 
Reinheit). The tinted border represents the 
amount of black in each ink, therefore it ought 
to be impossible to reproduce any one of them 


MRS. C, B. FLETCHER 


lighter than this border; the outside border is 
white paper. Fig. 6 is the result on an ordinary 
plate, Fig. 7 that on an iso- or orthochromatic 
plate, and Fig. & that with a screened plate. 
These speak for themselves. 

Commercial work, in which absolute color- 
rendering is essential, will continue to be done 
with panchromatic plates and a correct color- 
luminosity screen; but these non-screen ortho 
plates meet a definite demand for subjects in 
which yellow and green sensitiveness is of prime 
importance. Moreover, by their rapidity and 
the elimination of the usual color-screen, to be 
used over the lens, they will appeal to many as 
a positive convenience, particularly to the pro- 
fessional who does view-work and appreciates a 
simple but efficient outfit, and also to the ama- 
teur who desires to reduce photography to its 
simplest terms. 
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ERHAPS it is not generally 
' known that the art of 
illustration is older 

Ved than the art of printing 
<)) by at least a thousand 
DALES) / years. The museums 
and libraries of Europe 
possess thousands of 
valuable parchments, a 
few dating back as far as the fourth and 
fifth centuries, many of them richly deco- 
rated in colors, and lustrous with gold and 
silver. In the middle ages every monastery 
had its scriptorium where manuscripts 
were engrossed by hand and brilliantly 
illuminated. At first the ornamentation 
was limited to rectangular forms; later, 
curves and spirals were introduced, and as 
the designers gradually grew bolder, the 
forms of Nature were imitated, beginning 
with vines, leaves and flowers, and even- 
tually working up to birds, animals and 
even the human figure. But though vivid 
colors and much gold were used, this kind 
of illustration never passed the stage 
of the purely decorative. The writ- 
ten page was illuminated, but there 
was no attempt to illuminate the thought 
of the writer. 

A new era came with the introduction of 
wood engraving, the earliest specimens of 
which are dated in the first quarter of the 
fifteenth century — several decades before 
the invention of movable metal types, which 
marked the real beginning of the art of 
printing. The two new arts flourished side 
by side, the work of the printer giving 
wider scope to the efforts of the engraver. 
The possibilities of the art of engraving 
began to attract the attention of men like 
Raphael and Rubens, to whose influence it 
owed much of its development. Book- 
illustration became no longer merely deco- 
rative but was used as an expression of 
thought and imagination, designed to assist 
and supplement or at least to accompany 
the written thought of the author. Some- 
times the order was reversed and the book 
was written to accompany the illustrations. 

It is a curious fact that the “ Pickwick 
Papers ” owe their origin to the desire on 
the part of a publisher to have Dickens write 
something to * go with Seymour’s pictures.” 


The Art of Book-Illustrating 


CHARLES S. OLCOTT 


This artist was a sportsman and the scheme was 
to invent a “ Nimrod Club” which was to get into 
all sorts of difficulties and thus give Seymour a 
chance to display his talent for humorous draw- 
ing. Dickens, however, had his own ideas. 
He, too, had humorous talents and thought he 
could display them better through Mr. Pick- 
wick; so he compromised, accepting the club 
idea, but changing its character and putting in 
Mr. Winkle as a representative Nimrod for the 
special benefit of the artist. The latter, in his 
turn, helped make Mr. Pickwick a real person- 
age by determining his physical characteristics. 
The first sketch represented him as a tall, thin 
man, but one of the publishers suggested instead 
the figure of a friend of his, “a fat old beau 
who would wear, in spite of the ladies’ protests, 
drab tights and black gaiters.” Accordingly 
Seymour made his first picture of the Club, 
standing the immortal Pickwick on a chair, and 
giving him the rotund appearance by which he 
has ever since been recognized. 

When Seymour died, many draughtsmen ap- 
plied for the vacancy, among them Thackeray 


THE PICKWICK CLUB 


The drawing by Seymour that fixed the physical charac- 


teristics of Mr. Pickwick 
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and John Leech, the famous illustrator 
of the London Punch. The successful 
applicant was Hablot K. Browne, a young 
man who, under the sobriquet “ Phiz,” 
served Dickens faithfully for twenty- 
three years. Many people speak of the 
Cruikshank illustrations of Dickens's 
works as if all of his writings were illus- 
trated by that artist. As a matter of 
fact, Cruikshank furnished the pictures 
for only two books, “ Sketches by Boz ” 
and “ Oliver Twist.” He was older than 
Dickens and famous when the latter was 
only a beginner, and he showed an un- 
mistakable tendency to expect that the 
books should be modeled to fit his draw- 
ings. Of course Dickens could never 
consent to that, and he found in Browne 
a much more tractable assistant. This 
was fortunate, for Dickens expected 
much. He would rush in, hastily read 
a few pages, then say, ‘ Now you must 
illustrate that,” and hurry away, leaving 
the artist no time to ask questions. The 
latter could not know what a character 
was to be like, for the books were pub- 


lished in monthly parts, and had to be 
illustrated as the writing progressed. In 
his efforts to draw Mr. Dombey, Browne 
submitted twenty-nine sketches before he suc- 
cessfully caught the author’s conception. 

Thackeray felt the need of illustrations more 
even than Dickens, and most of them he fur- 
nished himself. He scarcely ever wrote a 
letter that he did not sketch something on the 
margin to amplify his thought. He was a poor 
draughtsman. His drawings would scarcely 
pass muster to-day even in the comic supple- 
ments of the Sunday newspapers. And yet no 
one would want an edition of Thackeray’s 
writings without them, for we have a feeling 
that the author is employing both pen and pen- 
cil to express his humorous conceptions. It is 
the humor, really, that saves these pictures, and 
the same may be said of the work of “ Phiz” 
and Cruikshank. As caricatures they delight 
us and add to our enjoyment of the author’s 
fun; but when the humor is lacking, the bad 
drawing stares us in the face and we feel a 
sense of resentment that they have spoiled the 
word pictures of the author. 

The book illustrators of this period were 
severely handicapped by the difficulties of 
reproducing their work. They were practically 
limited to the line engraving, on wood or 
steel or copper. There was no use in painting 
pictures of great beauty and artistic value, for 
these could not be transferred to the printed 


VENUS PREPARING THE ARMOR OF MARS 
A characteristic drawing by W. M. Thackeray 


page except by an extremely skilful engraver, 
and then only at a prohibitory cost. The 
modern use of photographic processes, resulting 
in the halftones and photogravures of to-day, 
has opened a new field to the artist. His 
hands are now free. He may work with pen, 
with pencil, or with brush, and the camera will 
faithfully reproduce his picture. The result is 
that the original decorative idea and the later 
illustrative theory are now combined. The 
modern book illustration must be beautiful and 
artistic while at the same time it supplements 
and explains the text. The illustrator of to-day 
must give careful study to backgrounds and 
costumes. He cannot dispense with them any 
more than the modern theatrical manager can 
go back to the style of Shakespeare’s time and 
produce his plays without scenery. The story 
must be presented to the eye with artistic taste 
as well as with truth. 

While photography has thus come to the aid 
of the artist, immeasurably widening the field 
of his work by enabling him to make adequate 
reproductions, it has at the same time stepped 
to his side as an original producer, dividing the 
enlarged field with him. For certain classes of 
book illustration, the actual photograph is pref- 
erable to the artist’s drawing. In books of 
travel, for instance, where it is desirable to 
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supplement the text with views of the scenes 
described, photography serves an important 
purpose. In a recent book on geometry, in- 
stead of the customary diagrams, photographs 
of church windows, carved woodwork and 
various architectural forms have been utilized, 
to show not only the bare geometrical outlines 
but also their practical uses in the arts. Some 
late books on natural history, particularly those 
of Mr. Dugmore, have introduced really won- 
derful photographs of wild animals in their 
native environment. Astronomy has seized 
upon photographs to reveal to the human eye 
what it cannot see without a telescope, and in a 
thousand ways the camera is being made to 
serve the purposes of science. 

One of the latest and must interesting uses 
of photography is its application to the illustra- 
tion of books of poetry and fiction, two subjects 
heretofore left by common consent to the illus- 
trator. It is not claimed that all books can be 
sotreated. Some lend themselves to the photo- 
grapher’s art and some do not. The man with 
the camera will never supersede the illustrator. 
He will only seize upon those subjects, like the 


Copyright, 1913, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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poems of Wordsworth, which are appropriate 
to his own medium of expression. 

Wordsworth was preéminently the poet of 
Nature. He lived his life among the hills and 
in sight of the picturesque lakes of Westmore- 
land. He composed his verses in the open air, 
walking about over the fields, where his favorite 
subjects were constantly making an impression 
upon his very soul. The visions of mountains 
and valleys, brooks and waterfalls, lakes and 
rivers, villages and country lanes, sheep and 
cattle, farmers and shepherds, were ever before 
him. They became a part of his nature and he 
sung them into his poetry from an overflowing 
heart. In this same country where Wordsworth 
lived there dwells to-day a man of artistic tem- 
perament who has read his Wordsworth through 
and through, who walks over the same paths, 
sees the same beauties, and loves them all with 
the same poetic passion. He is an expert with 
the camera and for many years it has been the 
dream of his life to interpret the spirit of W ords- 
worth’s poetry. He will spend days at a time 
tramping over the country with heavy camera 
and tripod, seeking the most attractive point of 
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THOREAU’S COVE, WALDEN POND 
EMERSON’S HOUSE, CONCORD, MASS. 
CHARLES 8. OLCOTT 


Copyright, 1913, Charles 8, Olcott 
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THE BRIG O’DOON, AYRSHIRE, SCOTLAND 


(Where Tam O'Shanter escaped the witches) 


view and the most favorable conditions of light 
and shade, to illustrate some favorite passage. 
In the photograph here reproduced, entitled 
“A Lonely Valley,” this artist takes you into 
the very atmosphere of Wordsworth’s “ Excur- 
sion,” 
© Nay,’ the old Man said, 
‘ The fragrant air its coolness still retains ; 

The herds and flocks are yet abroad to crop 

The dewy grass; you cannot leave us now, 

We must not part at this inviting hour.’ ”’ 


The picture itself is a work of art, suggesting 

the canvases of Mauve, while at the same time 

it seems to be a part of Wordsworth’s poetry. 
When the poet laments that 


‘“* Nature ne’er could find the way 
Into the heart of Peter Bell,” 


and pictures what seems to himself an incon- 
ceivable mental attitude in Peter — 


“A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him 
And it was nothing more,” 


this photographer goes to the banks of the river 

near his home and makes a picture of the pretty 

little primrose that goes straight to your heart. 
Some years ago an American enthusiast took 


CHARLES S. OLCOTT 


up his residence in Concord, Mass., remaining 
five years, that he might visit the haunts of 
Henry D. Thoreau and make photographs of 
Nature in her varying moods as described by 
the famous naturalist in his Journal. He made 
his pictures in spring, summer, autumn and 
winter, and in all kinds of weather. The result 
was that under the inspiration of Thoreau he 
was able to reproduce the very phases of Nature 
which that profound philosopher had observed 
in his days of solitude. 

The experiences of these men reveal the 
secret of success in the use of photography 
in book illustration. One must be an enthusi- 
astic lover of the book to be illustrated and 
able to place himself to a large extent in the 
same attitude of mind toward his subject as 
the author himself. He must live for a time 
in the environment of the story. He must 
be willing to travel long distances, if need be, 
and to incur real hardships to find the right 
scenes and the correct point of view. There 
is always one place from which the picture 
will look better than from any other. The 
photographer must find this spot and then 
compose his picture with the sympathetic feel- 
ing of the author and the instinct of a born 
artist. The photographer’s object is to bring 
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Copyright, 1913, Houghton Mifflin Co, 


A LONELY VALLEY 
An illustration for Wordsworth by Charles E. Walmsley 
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MELROSE ABBEY 


“the reader into the atmosphere of the story. 
Something suggested its scenery to the writer. 
It may have been some recollections of child- 
hood, as was the case with many of the novels 
of George Eliot. It may have been the nat- 
ural beauty of his own country, as in the case 
of Wordsworth and of Sir Walter Scott. It 
may have been fond memories of visits to 
foreign lands, as in some of the books of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. The photographer’s business 
is to learn, if possible, what was in the author’s 
mind to suggest his backgrounds and then to 
search out those scenes. 

No other author ever handled his back- 
grounds with such consummate skill as did 
Sir Walter Scott. In the last year but one of 
his life, realizing the interest of the public 
in the real scenes of his poems, he engaged 
J. M. W. Turner to make twenty-four draw- 
ings of these places and later to make similar 
pictures for the miscellaneous prose works. 
Scott’s friend, James Skene, had previously 
done much work of this kind under the novel- 
ist’s direction, and Skene undertook to accom- 
pany Turner in the search after subjects. 
Scott during his lifetime traveled many miles 
on horseback in quest of what is now known 
as local color. To follow in his footsteps and 
find the scenery which he loved is to know 
the Poems and the Waverley Novels as they 
were never known before. But to convey all 
this to the reader one must not merely photo- 
graph houses and scenery; he must catch the 
spirit of Scott and render the atmosphere of 


his writings. In Wa- 
verley, the hero finds 
himself alone after the 
battle of Culloden and 
because of the excite- 
ment of the times 
obliged to find a place 
of secret refuge. Scott 
sends him to a farm 
on the shores of Ulls- 
water. Why?’ Merely 
because he had visited 
that country and found 
it beautiful, and the 
place appealed to him 
as an attractive tem- 
porary home for Wa- 
verley. An illustrator 
would doubtless draw 
a picture of the in- 
terior of a farmhouse 
with the young soldier 
in conversation with its 
inmates, and if he 
chanced to be a good artist would make an at- 
tractive picture. The photographic way would 
be to show what impressed Scott when he de- 
cided to send Waverley to that locality. This 
is illustrated in the photograph of Ullswater. 

Appledore recalls memories of Celia Thaxter 
and her beloved Isles of Shoals. One can scarcely 
read a page of her poems without hearing 


CHARLES 8S. OLCOTT 


“‘the sea’s mysterious sound, 
The infinite murmur, solemn and profound.” 
The picture helps the inland reader to appreci- 
ate such a poem as * A Song of Hope,” beginning 
‘“The morning breaks, the storm is past. Behold! 
Along the west the lift grows bright — the sea 


Leaps sparkling blue to catch the sunshine’s gold, 
And swift before the breeze the vapors flee. 


“ Light cloud flocks white that troop in joyful haste 
Up and across the pure and tender sky ; 
Light, laughing waves that dimple all the waste 
And break upon the rocks and hurry by! ” 

The author himself paints word-pictures from 
which the reader can reproduce the action of 
the story in his own mind. The illustrator sees 
the same picture that any other reader is ex- 
pected to see and endeavors to transfer it to 
paper. The photographer attempts nothing of 
this kind. He lets the author’s picture remain 
in the reader’s mind, supplementing but not 
interfering with it by presenting a view of the 
old oak in the forest, the picturesque castle, the 
village street, the mountain brook or whatever 
it was that suggested the background of the 
incident. He thus seeks to create the same im- 


pression upon the reader that would be felt if 
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the latter were to visit the scenes himself. 
Many travelers will recall that when they left 
Melrose Abbey it was with the resolve to read 
the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel” over again. 
Those who have visited the Trossachs know 
that the principal charm is in identifying each 
new scene with some familiar passage in the 
“Lady of the Lake,” and many read the poem 
again that they may follow the stag-hunt or 
trace the course of the Fiery-Cross, thereby find- 
ing a fascination in the region that is entirely 


THE ATLANTIC FROM APPLEDORE 


missed by those not fa- 
miliar with the poem. 
A visit to Ayr and 
Dumfries would be 
dull were it not for 
the memories of Rob- 
ert Burns. Weimar 
stirs one’s interest in 
Goethe. Lucerne re- 
awakens the heroic leg- 
ends of William Tell. 
Rome and Athens in- 
spire all kinds of re- 
solves to brush up 
one’s ancient history, 
and Stratford-on-Avon 
gently insinuates that 
we might have studied 
our Shakespeare to 
better advantage. To 
those who cannot per- 
sonally view these STIRLING CASTLE 


Copyright, 1913, Charles 8S, Olcott 


scenes, the photographer seeks to bring some- 
thing of the same feeling of interest which an 
actual visit would inspire. 

The artistic success of this kind of illustra- 
tion depends upon the man behind the camera. 
If he is a true artist, his medium of expression 
is as broad and flexible as need be. It is as- 
tonishing what variety of composition may be 
observed upon the ground-glass, and what effects 
may be secured by proper manipulation of the 
plates and prints. There is as much art in a lens 
and sensitized plate as 
in pen and ink, or 
paint-brush and can- 
vas. These are only the 
means of expression. 
The real art is a matter 
of thought and feeling. 
The individuality of 
the photographer im- 
presses itself upon his 
prints just as that of the 
painter is revealed up- 
on his canvas For this 
reason photography 
now takes its place as 
an artistic means of 
illustration, not as a 
substitute for the pen- 
cil of the artist, but as 
a companion to it, per- 
forming a new service 
to the reader of books. 

The Printing Art. 


Copyright, 1912, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
CHARLES 8. OLCOTT 
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EDITORIAL 


Is a Camera-Tax Hospitality ? 


HE amateurs of the Pacific Coast are very 
much disturbed because the concession- 
committee of the Panama-Pacific Exposition has 
granted to the concessionaire the privilege to 
levy a tax, not exceeding fifty cents per day, on 
every small hand-camera brought into the expo- 
sition-grounds by a visitor. 

The California Camera Club, of San Fran- 
cisco, on behalf of six thousand amateur and 
professional practitioners, has protested vigor- 
ously — and apparently without success — 
against the imposition of this tax by the 
exhibition-directors, on the ground that it is 
unwise, unjust and prejudicial, and that it is 
without precedent in the history of international 
expositions during the past twenty years. The 
Camera Club suggests, however, that, if cam- 
eras must be taxed, it be in favor of the larger 
types and tripod-equipments. 

In view of the unfavorable light in which the 
managers of the exposition have already placed 
themselves — in addition to the loss of prestige 
caused by the decision of England and Germany 
to ignore the enterprise officially — it would 
seem expedient to propitiate the great univer- 
sal public, rather than to antagonize it, as 
presumably nearly every visitor to the fair will 
carry a hand-camera. Moreover, the journey 
to San Francisco, except from the neighboring 
states, will be one of great expense — a matter 
which the exposition-directors might well bear 
in mind. It would, indeed, be a wise and a 
gracious thing for them to grant every visitor 
to the exposition the free use of his small cam- 
era; and if the spirit of hospitality is to pre- 
vail — rather than a desire to be mercenary 
and grasping — would it not be well to treat 
these visitors, who will be coming from all parts 
of the civilized world, as guests — members of 
one large brotherhood, and, as such, extend to 
them a degree of true hospitality? It would 
seem as if the opening of this great canal — the 
greatest engineering-feat of modern times — 
meant more than the mere improvement of the 
world’s transportation-facilities. 

Let the directors of the exposition be alive to 
their great opportunity, restrain the desire for 
inordinate pecuniary gain and favor a policy of 
liberality and goodwill, and the financial success 
of the enterprise is well-nigh assured. 


Criminal Carelessness 


OME bright American newspaper publisher, 
tired of being obliged to pay a fee of five 
dollars to a local photographer for every por- 
trait of a prominent person because it bore a 
copyright notice, started an investigation in 
Washington. He soon discovered that the 
photographer was in the habit of placing the 
copyright symbol indiscriminately on all the por- 
traits he turned out, but in many cases he neg- 
lected to comply with the law, namely, to send 
two prints together with the copyright fee. The 
said photographer faces prosecution by the fed- 
eral government for violating the copyright law 
(fine $100) and a criminal action by the news- 
paper for misrepresentation. 


Men Were Deceivers Ever 


HE season is at hand when the canvassing- 
agent makes his annual call for subscrip- 
tions or renewals for your favorite periodicals. 
If he represents a reputable agency, or even if 
he does business on his own account, he is gen- 
erally entrusted with the order and the money 
for the full amount. Occasionally there will be 
a solicitor with a defective memory or one 
addicted to lax business-methods, and then the 
subscriber waits in vain for his magazines. 
Hence the subscriber should trust only a can- 
vassing-agent, or a subscription-agency, in whom 
he has absolute confidence ; or, if he prefers, he 
may send the order directly to the publisher of 
one of the magazines composing the club-offer. 
The case of a dishonest canvasser came up in 
the Lynn (Mass.) Municipal Court a few weeks 
ago. This individual had swindled about fifty 
persons including thirty women. He learned 
only too late that “Hell hath no fury like a 
woman scorned,” for he had lured these thirty 
women-victims by offering real bargain-rates on 
the magazines — those costing $2.00 were sacri- 
ficed at $1.99, and those worth $1.50 at $1.49. 
Hence the success of this unscrupulous can- 
vasser. But when, after many weeks of anx- 
ious waiting, the magazines failed to arrive, and 
it was discovered that the subscriptions had not 
been sent to the publishers, the feminine wrath 
broke forth. The enterprising solicitor was 
arrested, tried and sentenced to serve eight 
months in the House of Correction. 
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Closing the last day of every month. Address all 


PHOTO-ERA 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Advanced Photographers 


383 Boylston Street, 


rints to at ERA, Monthly Competition, 
oston, U.S 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer who advertises in Paoro- 
Era. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have a 
solid silver cup, of original and artistic design, suitably 
engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any camerist 
desiring to enter. 


2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 


3. The right is reserved to withhold from the compe- 
tition all prints not up to the PHoro-Era standard. 


4. A package of prints will not be considered eligible 
unless return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with the data. 


5. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of 
the competition, and should be accompanied by a letter SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate 
or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Data-blanks will be sent 
upon request. Enclose return-postage in this letter. 


6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 


7. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 1U or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 

8. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention in 
the twelve successive competitions of every year consti- 
tute a circulating collection which will be sent for public 
exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educational 
institutions throughout the country. The only charge is 
prepayment of expressage to the next destination on the 
route-list. Guilders interested to have one of these 
Pxorto-Era prize collections shown in their home-city 
will please communicate with the Editor of PHoro-Era. 


Awards — Wild-Flowers 


First Prize: James C. Baker. 

Second Prize: Alice F. Foster. 

Third Prize: Fannie T. Cassidy. 

Honorable Mention: Howard S. Adams, Alice M. Wil- 
lis, O. Zernikow, Mrs. Anna M. Shurtleff, Emma K. 
Woods, Wm. Ludlum, Jr., Edwin A. Roberts, Mrs. C. B. 
Fletcher. 

Special dation is due the following contribu- 
tors for meritorious work: Mrs. Charles S. Hayden, 
Ing. Raffaele Menochio, F. E. Bronson, Paul G. Russell, 
Hill, Robert B. Rockwell, Ilugh Gilmore, Henry 

. Hess. 


Subjects for Competition 


September — “ Shore-Scenes.” Closes October 31. 
October — “ Rainy Days.” Closes November 30. 
November — “‘ Christmas Cards.” Closes December 31. 
December — “‘ Home-Scenes.” Closes January 31. 
January — “ Still Life.”’ Closes February 28. 
February — “ Foreign Travel.’’ Closes March 31. 
March — “ Flashlights.”” Closes April 30. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


To Our Friends 


Just as you have ly or iously been 


benefited by participation in these monthly competitions, 
so your friends would also be spurred on to do better 
work and would be broadened in their appreciation of 
that which is best in photography — pictorial art. Tell 
them about these competitions, of the pleasure of rub- 
bing elbows, so to speak, with their fellows, and of the 
satisfaction of winning a valuable prize strictly on the 
basis of relative merit. May we count upon you to 
‘“* pass the word along” ? 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Beginners in Photography 
Conducted by KATHERINE BINGHAM 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the offi- 
cial organ, is intended Primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography. The aim of the association is 
to assist photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA 
and by personal ease. Membership is free to subscribers and all regular purchasers of the maga- 

address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. 


OncE more the season of 
mistletoe and holly draws 
near and the cool, bracing 
air nips us into a realiza- 
tion of the fact that we 
must be preparing our 
gifts for distribution by 
Saint Nicholas. 

Fortunate, indeed, is 
that person who has not 
only resolved, with Dick- 
ens. “ to honor Christmas 
in his heart, and try to 
keep it all the year,” but 
who has also had in mind 
throughout the year the 
possibilities of his camera 


CRAB-APPLE BLossoMs connection with his 
rs holiday-giving. To him 
S. Christmas holds no terror. 


He can enjoy to the full 
the “ feel in the Christmas-air’’ and smile at the hurry 
and worry of the procrastinating multitudes. 

Each phase of the shifting seasons has left with him 
some glimpse of its fugitive beauty to be kept and 
passed on at the close of the year to one of his appreci- 
ative friends. 

What more acceptable gift for the friend who shared 
our summer-vacation than some tasteful arrangement of 
views that recall those pleasant days together! 

One should be able to get away from the conven- 
tional “album of views.” Perhaps the calendar is not 


Christmas-Cards — November Competition 
Closes December 31 


like “stacks” or some 
winding road carpeted 
with brilliant leaves 
suggests itself for the 
third leaf, while the ice- 
coated stream or snow- 
laden evergreens complete 
the cycle of the year. 

The country-life of your 
vicinity may also be clev- 
erly represented. We who 
live among the New Eng- 
land hills have endless 
material at hand in the 
farm-life of hill- 
country: the sugar-mak- 
ing or spring-plowing ; the 
hay-making; the potato- QUEEN ANNE’S LACE 


digging, or corn-harvest- : 
ing, and the wood-cutting ALICE WILLIS 
or logging of the winter. 

If the friend be fond of sports, then choose that sub- 
ject and remind him of the spring fishing-trip, of the 
summer’s golf or tennis, or of the auto or canoe trip, of 
the autumn hunt in the Maine woods and of the win- 
ter’s coasting, snow-shoeing or ski-ing. 

If you are an adept in flower-work, then you have 
unlimited material at hand. Loving nature in her wild 
state, you will choose the growing flowers of wood and 
field and show us, perhaps, a clump of dainty hepaticas 
or bloodroot at the foot of a mossy stone; a wind-tossed 
field of daisies and buttercups, or a group of elder; a 
roadside gorgeous with goldenrod and asters; and, for a 


much less hackneyed, but it is always a yearly ity 
and something that serves as a reminder throughout 
the year. 


There are unlimited possibilities for the exercise of 
ingenuity and originality in its development. If it is 
to be a souvenir-calendar, a leaf for each month will 
give a chance for twelve different prints, which number 
should be adequate to give a representative set of views 
of an outing, and yet give one a chance to select only 
one’s most successful prints. 

If the calendar is to be evolved simply as a work of 
art, then there are no limits to its possibilities. A 
familiar but always attractive form is one with four 
leaves, which naturally suggests development as a 
“ four ” arrang t. If you are chiefly a 
landseapist, spring will suggest the blossoming apple- 
trees or some spring hillside with its blossom-strewn 
grass and trees in delicate leaf. Summer may be repre- 
sented by some woodland-scene, or summer-stream with 
overhanging trees. An autumn cornfield with its witch- 


winter-group, perhaps a pine branch or a clump of 
“ goldenrod-ghosts”’ casting long shadows along the snow. 

Indoor flower-studies are also pleasing. Possibly a 
cluster of spring violets, of summer roses or fall chrys- 
anthemums ending with the Christmas holly. 

But most ambitious of all, requiring most time and 
effort and, therefore, most satisfying when successfully 
accomplished, is a representing of the seasons as alle- 
gorical figures. This might be done in an outdoor 
setting or, more easily perhaps, if less satisfactorily, by 
working indoors. 

If the outdoor treatment is chosen, spring might be 
a young girl in diaphanous drapery with a quiet back- 
ground of blossoming branches or delicate foliage; sum- 
mer in slightly darker drapery and with a wealth of 
flowers about her. Autumn should be in heavier dress 
and with the ripe grain or fruit suggested in the setting. 
Winter in dark, heavy drapery might suggest the season 
by bearing the Christmas greens. 
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FIELD-DAISIES 
JAMES C. BAKER 
FIRST PRIZE — WILD-FLOWERS 
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BLACKBERRY BLOSSOMS 


The indoor worker might suggest the seasons by the 
varying ages, spring being a sunny-haired child, sum- 
mer the prime of life, autumn the ripe middle age, 
while winter shows the snowy hair of age. 

All this may be worked out in other ways, if the cal- 
endar is not desired. The four prints could be mounted 
attractively and tied together, with an appropriate cover, 
to form a booklet, or they could be mounted together in 
a row for framing. 

If you have a penchant for writing verse, make your 
own * sentiment” to accompany your gift. You should 
be able, with Stevenson, to 


“Sing a song of Seasons, 
Something good in all, 
Flowers in the Summer, 
Fires in the Fall.” 


Perhaps you have a clever friend with whom you 
ean collaborate, letting him furnish the text for some 
little story or poesy which you can illustrate, making a 
joint gift for mutual friends. 


SECOND PRIZE 
WILD-FLOWERS 


ALICE F. FOSTER 


For less elaborate gifts, things that could even be 
done on postcards, much pleasure can be had, and given, 
by working up something suggestive of the Christmas 
time itself. 

If you are so fortunate as to own a fireplace, you 
have an ideal setting for Yule-tide subjects. Take the 
*‘ kiddies ” hanging up their stockings, or looking up the 
chimney for Santa, in either case dressed only in their 
* night-rails ’ and showing the little bare toes. 

A flashlight in the fireplace is the best lighting for 
such subjects; but care must be taken to get enough 
reflected light to show the detail faintly on the shadow 
side, avoiding any excess, however, or the firelight-effect 
will be lost. 

A very difficult thing to portray pictorially is a loaded 
Christmas tree. It is almost sure to be ‘ spotty” and 
lack an adequate center of interest. The lower branches 
with a child or group of children might perhaps be 
managed ; but even that is not easy. 

An outdoor group is often effective. Two or three 
boys in “ mufflers’ wading through the snow, dragging 
the Christmas tree, or loaded with “ greens,”’ should be 
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WILD CRAB-APPLE BLOSSOMS 


FANNIE T. CASSIDY 


THIRD PRIZE —WILD-FLOWERS 


interesting and might be carried out to illustrate the 
lines — 


“ Bring with a noise, 
Ye merry, merry boys, 
The Christmas log to the firing.” 


Such subjects as these might, as before suggested, be 
done on postcards, but with only a little more work they 
can be daintily mounted and lettered with some appro- 
priate quotation, the increase in artistic merit being out 
of all proportion to the added labor involved. 

If the postal is the chosen mode of expression, one 
that lends itself to pictorial subjects is the Eastman 
Sepia card. This is almost as simple in operation as 
blue-print paper, and gives a rich brown tone by water- 
development and a brief fixing in a weak hypo-bath. 

Holly is a somewhat stiff and uncompromising thing 
to handle; but a branch of it taken against a back- 
ground of quartered oak makes a fine card, and a Christ- 
mas wreath photographed against a white ground can 
be vignetted and printed on the end or corner of a 
plain card, on which a message may be lettered. Such 
a treatment of sprigs of holly or mistletoe, branches of 
pine, ete., would make a charming set of place-cards for 
a Christmas luncheon. 

For the purposes of this contest, the subject should in 
some way breathe the Christmas spirit. It must be 
simple, and if it can also be good in line and lighting, 
that is a ‘‘ consummation devoutly to be wished.” 

It is not always easy to get such subjects except on 
the day itself, and, if this year you are unable to enter 
the contest, take warning and, when the festal day 
arrives, improve your opportunities and get material 
for a future time when you will have use for similar 
work, 


Air-Tight Holders for Roll-Films 


AmonG the many uses of the neat nickeled cases 
which enclose the popular shaving-stick, as safe con- 
tainers, none is more convenient than for carrying films 
before or after exposure. The kind with the hinged 
top will accommodate a 3!4-inch film, or smaller, and 
those having a screw top only, a 33-inch film. 


Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to Guild Editor, VHoro-ERA, 383 Boylston 
Street, Boston. If a personal reply is desired, a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 


Marraa L. J.— To avoid black shadows several 
ways are suggested — first, longer exposures according 
to the old rule: exposure for the shadows, and the 
highlights will take care of themselves; second, brush a 
layer of Prussian blue on the back of the negative, 
over the shadows, which will keep the latter back in 
the printing and allow what detail there may be to 
appear in the print; third — and this is the best way 
of all — take the picture in diffused light, if possible, 
preferably just after the sun has gone behind a cloud, 
when all at once the shadows, which a moment before 
were dark, almost impenetrable, will be filled with 
detail, and yet the parts of the picture upon which the 
light falls will be bright encugh to save the composi- 
tion from being flat and lifeless. This is well illustrated 
when you are doing up your hair before the mirror 
under the strong electric light placed close at your left. 
Note how deep is the shadow on the right side of your 
face, as seen in the mirror. Place your left hand over 
the light, and at once this side of your face lightens up. 

R. J. H.— The cause of dark streaks across your 
film-negatives is probably uneven density of the devel- 
oper in your tank. In developing twenty minutes or 
more the tank should be reversed, end for end, at least 
every five minutes. 

The yellowish-brown stains you speak of on your 
prints are due either to improper fixing or washing, or 
else to exhausted or stale developer; more likely the 
former. Developer should not be used after it becomes 
discolored or muddy. In fixing the prints, be careful 
that they do not mat together at the bottom of the tray. 
Frequent rocking of the tray will obviate this. When 
prints mat together they do not fix properly on the 
areas of contact and they later discolor over those areas. 
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N. L.— The chief trouble with your photograph 
seems to be the spots on it, because the exposure is 
right and the composition good. These spots appear to 
be the result of sediment in the developer, either re- 
ducer or alkali, which, during development, have settled 
on the surface and caused small areas of greater density. 

F, W. A.— To see the view ina finder when the 
camera is placed so high as not to permit it, hold a 
small pocket-mirror over the view-finder at an angle of 
forty-five degrees and look at the image thus reflected. 
This is easier than to climb on to a chair or a box. 

B. L. A. —Framing Photographic Prints. There 
are two ways to frame photographs tastefully and effect- 
ively. Portraits look best in a plain, flat molding, 
framed close, without any margin, but to harmonize 
with the color of the print. Landscapes, marines and 
genre subjects may be framed in the same manner, but 
when tastefully mounted with wide margins they look 
extremely well enclosed in frames of dark, narrow 
moldings one-half or one inch in width. In the closely- 
framed photographs one may have a gilt or silver lining, 
but it should be toned down so as not to be too much in 
evidence, the general tendency being so strong these 
days to have everything harmonious and quiet in color- 
ing for frames. 

L. A. S. —Since, as you write, you are a beginner in 
orthochromatic photography, it will be well for you to 
begin by using the color-filter supplied by the manu- 
facturer for the definite plate you intend to use. In 
fact, this is probably the best course to pursue under 
all circumstances, for filter and plate should work in 
harmony and no one is so well qualified to determine 
what constitutes the proper filter as the plate-manu- 
facturer himself. 

B. B. B. — You are not the first to be sceptical re- 
garding the truthfulness of the sea-gulls in Mr. B. F. 
Langland’s magnificent harbor-picture which appeared 
in July PHoro-Era in connection with his article on 
marine-photography. Another correspondent is not 
quite sure whether they were worked in on the nega- 
tive or not. He thinks the birds nearest the camera 
are too large to be of correct proportionate size. In 
reply to your question and similar queries by others, I 
wish to state emphatically that from personal inspection 
of the original film-negative the birds are exactly as 
they appear in the original exposure of the harbor- 


WATER FROM THE OLD WELL 


MARSHALL FOWLER 
SECOND PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


THE BRINK EDWARD WICHERS 
FIRST PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


view. There is no manipulation, whatever, on the film, 
and, therefore, all doubts regarding their genuineness 
are hereby dispelled. 

E. L. B. — After reading of the trouble you have had 
in developing your exposures, I take it that your thin 
negatives are the result of underdevelopment. That be- 
ing the case, I think that a mercury bichloride intensifier 
is best for you to use. 

This is made up in the form of two solutions: 
No. 1, containing water 16 ounces; mercury bichloride 
120 grains; potassium bromide 120 grains; and the 
second solution, made up fresh when 
wanted, containing water 8 ounces; 
sodium sulphite anhydrous 1 ounce. 
Immerse the negative in No. 1, until 
it has become thoroughly whitened, 
then rinse carefully in water, and, 
placing it in No. 2, leave it there 
until entirely cleared. 

Not knowing the plate or film you 
are using, or whether you develop in 
a tray or tank, it is difficult to advise 
you definitely about your developer. 
Apparently the first formula you give 
is a tank-formula, and the second a 
tray-formula. Of course the time of 
development would vary considera- 
bly, according to which was used. 
A formula of ordinary strength for 
tray development contains to each 
four ounces of water, eleven grains 
of pyro and twenty-two grains each 
of sulphite and carbonate, anhydrous. 
Such a developer would require from 
four to six minutes for complete 
action, according to the temperature 
and exposure. 
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Print-Criticism 

Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to Guild Editor, PHoro-ERa, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston. Prints must bear 
the maker's name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, stop used, 
exposure, developer and printing-process. 


E. B. R. — Your picture, “‘ Day’s Decline,’ is very 
artistically composed and possesses a delightful, painter- 
like quality. In my opinion it could be perfect, and 
worthy a conspicuous place in PHoro-ErA, were the 
print a little less flat and monotonous, which effect 
seems to be due to faulty manipulation. Also the hori- 
zontal line of the meadow is a trifle too marked. Try 
another print which shall have more snap and animation. 

It would be difficult to improve on the other pleasing 
arrangement, “ Evening Shadows,” unless, perhaps, the 
very bright upper right section of the sky could be 
slightly subdued, thus reducing its seemingly misplaced 
importance; but, like * Day’s Decline,” this picture 
expresses, as well as the camera can, the spirit of 
evening’s approach. 

Ss. V. P.— Your picture entitled, ‘“ Approach of 
Evening,” has been spoiled by the fact that you have 
“introduced the new moon into the western sky with the 
horns pointing toward the north, whereas they should point 
in the opposite direction. 

This mistake is sometimes made carelessly by land- 
scape-painters; but any one who is accustomed to look 
at the new moon carefully, cannot fail to remember the 
exact position of the luminary. As your moon appears 
to have been worked in on the enlargement from which 
you have made the smaller print, you can easily rectify 
the mistake. 

M. O. W.— Whatever else may be said about your 
print “ Off for a Stroll,” the white paper sky is its most 
conspicuous feature. White paper does not render either 
blue sky or white clouds with even approximate accu- 
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HONORABLE MENTION — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


DAISIES C, A. E. LONG 
THIRD PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


racy. Blue sky should appear as a decided gray tint. 
Orthochromatic plates or films and a color-filter will 
help toward that end as will anti-screen plates. In 
negatives already made, printing on soft grades of 
development or printing-out papers such as are used for 
portraiture will yield a darker sky. 

H. F. R.— In “Sheep ” we believe you have gone 
beyond the limit of successful enlargement, for there is 
a limit in size beyond which you cannot venture, even 
with rough paper — the result becomes too pronounced 
in grain-effect and lack of definition anywhere. 

T. C. — Your photograph of 
‘“‘ Mandrake ”’ is a superb space-com- 
position with the lighting well ar- 
ranged and the texture of the light- 
cclored petals nicely rendered. The 
entire composition is in light tones 
except for the portion of a leaf at the 
lower left-hand corner, which is dark 
and too strong, attracting attention 
to itself without a reason. The same 
is true of your “ Wild Crab-Apple 
Blossoms.” Whenever it becomes 
necessary to cut a leaf in this manner, 
it isa safe rule to light the leaf so 
that its tone in the photograph will 
be very nearly the same as that of 
the background. 

I. R. M. -- Your print “ Water- 
Lilies’ is a strong composition with 
the flowers and large leaves well 
placed and the lighting unique but 
pleasing. What appears to be a 
floating board at the left is unfortu- 
nate. Care should always be taken 
to exclude unessential and unde- 
sirable objects of this nature, and to 
darken distracting light spots on the 
print with water-colors. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Beginners Only 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


Restrictions 

Aut Guild members are eligible in these competitions 
provided they never have received a prize from PHoro- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Anyone who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the PHoro-ERra 
Monthly Competition for advanced workers still re- 
mains eligible in the Round Robin Guild Monthly Com- 
petition for beginners; but upon winning a prize in the 
Advanced Class, one cannot again participate in the 
Beginners’ Class. Of course, beginners are at liberty to 
enter the Advanced Class whenever they so desire. 


Prizes 

First Prize: Value $5.00; Second Prize: Value $2.50; 
Third Prize: Value $1.50; Honorable Mention: Those 
whose work is worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is “‘General;” but only 
original prints are desired. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro- 
Era. All prints submitted, except prize-winners, will 
be returned if postage is sent in a separate letter with 
the data. 

Rules 

1. These competitions are free and open to all mem- 
bers of the Round Robin Guild. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the compe- 
tition all prints not up to the PHoro-Era standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered eligible 
unless return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with the data. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens. stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Data- 
blanks will be sent upon request. Enclose return-postage in 
letter. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

7. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Awards — Beginners’ Contest 


First Prize: Edward Wichers. 

Second Prize: Marshall Fowler. 

Third Prize: C. A. E. Long. 

Honorable Mention: I. C. Sease. 

Special commendation is due the following contribu- 
tors for meritorious work: Roscoe De La Mater, Betty 
Greene, Hazel V. Easton. 


Why Every Beginner Should Compete 


THE trouble with most competitions is that they place 
the beginner at a disadvantage. If advanced workers 
be allowed to compete, beginners have little chance to 
win prizes and so quickly lose interest after a few trials. 
In the competitions conducted by PHoro-Era this situa- 
tion is provided for intelligently and satisfactorily by a 
plan which, when utilized to the full by beginners, 
amounts to a personal training in art and technique 
under the guidance of experts — a correspondence course, 
if you will, for it provides for growth in proficiency. 

There are two monthly competitions in which prints 
may be entered with prizes commensurate with the 
value of the subjects likely to be entered. They are: 
The Round Robin Guild Competition and the PxHoro- 
Era Competition. The former is the better one fora 
beginner to enter first, though he may, whenever it 
pleases him, participate in the latter. After having won 
a few prizes in the Beginners’ Class it is time to enter 
prints in the PHoro-Era Competition for advanced 
workers. In this class the standard is much higher and 
the camerist will find himself competing with some of 
the best pictorialists many of them successful Salon 
exhibitors in America and Europe. 

As soon as one has been awarded a prize in the PHoro- 
Era Competition, he may consider himself an advanced 
worker, so far as Phoro-ErRa records are concerned, and 
after that time, naturally, he will not care to be an- 
nounced as the winner of a prize in the Beginners’ Class, 
but will prefer always to compete in the PHoro-Era 
Competition for advanced workers. In accordance with 
this natural impulse, it has been made a rule by the 
publisher that prize-winners in the Advanced Class 
may not compete in the Beginners’ Class. 

To measure skill with other beginners tends to main- 
tain interest in the competition every month. Competent 
judges select the prize-winning prints, and if one does 
not find his among them there is a good reason. Send- 
ing a print which failed, to the Guild Editor for criticism, 
will disclose what it was, and if the error be technical 
rather than artistic, a request to the Guild Editor for 
suggestions how to avoid the trouble will bring forth 
expert information. The Round Robin Guild Depart- 
ments form an endless chain of advice and assistance ; 
it remains only for its members to connect the links. 
To compete with others puts anyone on his mettle to 
achieve the best that is in him, and if, in competing, he 
will study carefully the characteristics of prize-winning 
prints every month and use the Guild correspondence 
privilege freely, he cannot help but progress. 
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Exposure-Guide for November 
Calculated to give Full Shadow-detail, at Sea-level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of time in 
table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 14 of exposure in table. 


Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored 
buildings, monuments, snow-scenes with trees in foreground. For use with | 
Class 1 plates, stop F/8 or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see tables. 


Sun Shining A 
Bright Diffused | Ver 
Hour Sun Light put | pul | | 


F/5.6 | U.S.2 xX 1/2 


For other stops multiply by the 
number in third column 


— | 


1la.m.to lpm.) 1/32 1/16 1/8 (172 
| F/6.3 | U.S.2.4| X5/8 
10-11 a.m.and 1-2P.m.| 1/25 1/12 1/5 1/3 | 2/3 
| F/77 |U.S.3 | x3/4 
9-10 a.M.and 2-3 P.M.) 1/12* 1/6* 1/3* 2/3* | 1* | U.S.8 x2 


F/16 | U.S.16 | X4 
F/22, | U.S.32 | X8 
F/32. | U.S.64 | X 16 


The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds 
are accurately marked. In case the results are not just what you want, use the | 
tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the con- 
ditions under which one works. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed 
uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by changing the stop. 

* These figures must be increased up to five times if light is _ to be 
yellow or red. Latitude 60° N. X 3; 55° X 2; 52° K 2; 30° X * | 


’ SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for average landscape by the 
number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; very 


dark near objects, particularly when the 
image of the object nearly fills the plate 
and full shadow-detail is required. 


16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 
. to glades and under the trees. Wood- 
1/2 Openlandscapes withoutforeground; 48 interiors not open to sky. Average 
open beach, harbor- and shipping-scenes ; indoor-portraits in well-lighted room, 
yachts under sail; very light-colored light surroundings. 
objects; studies of dark clouds; snow- Example: 
scenes with no dark objects; most tele- The factors that determine correct exposure are, 


photo subjects outdoors; wooded hills the a, = 
. ight an in the subject; » speed o 
not far distant from lens. plate or film ; fourth, the size of diaphragm used. 
To photograph an open landscape, without figures, in 
Nov., 2 to 3 P.M., bright sunshine, with plate 
from Class 1,R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U.S. 4). In 
the table look for “ hour,” and under the column 
headed “Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 
1/12 second. If a smaller stop is used, for 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very dis- 
tant landscapes ; studies of rather heavy 
clouds; sunset- and sunrise-studies. 


2 Landscapes with medium fore- 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist; 
buildings showing both sunny and shady 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; persons, 


animals and moving objects at least thirty 
feet away from the camera. 


Landscapes with heavy foreground ; 
buildings or trees occupying most of 
the picture; brook-scenes with heavy 
foliage ; shipping about the docks; red- 
brick buildings and other dark objects ; 
groups outdoors in the shade. 


instance, F/16, then to calculate time of expo- 
sure multiply the average time given for the F/8 
stop by the number in the third column of 
“Table for Other Stops,” opposite the dia- 
phragm chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 
4. Multiply 1/12X4=1/3. Hence, expo- 
sure will be 1/4 second, approximately. 


For other plates consult Table of Plate-Speeds. If 


a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the 


_ time given for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, 


by the number of the class. 1/12 X 1/2= 1/25. 
Hence, exposure will be 1/25 second. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 


must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 


Society or Title and Place Date Particulars of 


Nov. 1 to Dee. 1 
1913 


G. A. Ginter, Secretary, 
910 Prov. Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


CAMERA CLUB OF CINCINNATI 
Puoto-Era Prize-Pictures ror 1912 
P. Limbosch, Commissioner, 


INTERNATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ExuHinition April to November 


IN GHENT 1913 No. 3, Place Royale, Brussels 
GENERAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION IN October Photographic Club, Frankfort, O. M. 
FRANKFORT, O. M. 1915 


Notes on the Use of Exposure-Meters 
For those who wish to use a meter that is accurate in 
all conditions, we can recommend both the Wynne and 
Watkins. Full directions for use are given with each 
outfit and the manipulation is very simple. An acti- 
nometer or exposure-meter is a very useful adjunct to 


one’s camera outfit, for it is so constructed that it 
measures the correct time of exposure under different 
conditions of light, speed of plate and size of stop used. 

For a practical and lucidly-written article on the use 
of exposure-meters, at all seasons of the year, see 
Pxoro-Era, January, 1912. 


Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide 


Class-numbers. 


Class 1/3, P. E. 


Lumiére Sigma (Violet Label) 
Wellington "Xtra Speedy Extreme 


Class 1/2,P.E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 


Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 
Cramer Crown 

Eastman Speed-Film 
[lford Monarch 

Imperial Flashlight 

Seed Gilt Edge 30 


Class 3/4,P.E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 


Ansco Film, N.C. and Vidil 
Barnet Red Seal 

Central Special 

Defender Vulcan 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Ilford Zenith 

Imperial Special Sensitive 
Seed Color-Value 
Wellington "Xtra Speedy 


Class 1,P.E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 


American 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 

Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 

Imperial Non-Filter 

Imperial Orthochrome Special 
Sensitive 

Kodak N. C. Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and Blue Label 


156, Wy. 350, Wa. 


Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 
Defender Ortho 

Defender Ortho, N.-H. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho 

Seed L. Ortho 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2, P.E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. 
Cramer Anchor 


Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 


No. 1, Photo-Era. No.2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 
Premo Film Pack Class 2, P.E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 
Seed Gilt Edge 27 ; Cramer Medium Iso 
Standard Imperial Portrait Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Standard Polychrome Ilford Special Rapid 
Stanley Regular Imperial Special Rapid 
Vulcan Film Lumiére Panchro C 
Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film Class 3, P.E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Wellington Speedy Barnet Medium 
Wellington Iso Speedy Barnet Ortho Medium 
Hammer Fast 
Class 11/4,P.E. 90, Wy. 180,Wa. 
Central Comet Wellington Landscape 


Stanley Commercial 
Ilford Chromatic 
Ilford Empress 
Cramer Trichromatic 


Class 5, P.E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 


Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 


Class 8, P.E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 


Cramer Slow Iso 

Cramer Slow Iso Non-Halation 
Ilford Ordinary 

Cramer Contrast 

Ilford Halftone 

Seed Process 


Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 
Lumiére Autochrome 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


Edited by WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Apam Krart’s picture, “ A Peaceful Valley,” makes 
an obviously striking and attractive cover-design. It 
alsu is a good example of down-hill perspective. Print, 
8 x 10 enlargement. 

J. E. Mock is a professional portraitist of high rank 
in Rochester, N. Y.,a man of broad education and a 
conscientious worker. His nine portraits of fair women, 
pages 224 to 230, measure up to his best standard, and 
will merit thoughtful study even from his peers. Sid- 
ney Allan is fully justified in his praise of Mr. Mock’s 
artistic ability as a portraitist, and his intelligent use of 
backgrounds in portraiture. 

A photograph picturing the destruction by fire of the 
Y.M.C.A. building, at Boston, U.S.A., January 13, 1910, 
has hung near the Kditor’s desk for several years, and, 
as it has established its right to hang with other well- 
ordered compositions by eminent pictorialists, we take 
pleasure in presenting it on page 233. Data: 8.30 a.M.; 
4x5 Premo; B. & L. Special Universal; used at full 
opening; poor light; 1/5 second; Cramer Iso Medium; 
Amidol; 8 x 10 enlargement on Wellington Cream 
Crayon. 

_ The pictures, which accompany the article by A. F. 
Loomis, pages 2334 to 238, testify to the photographer’s 
intelligent and effective use of the camera. Data con- 
tained in the author’s description of his cruise on the 
motor-boat, Querida II. 

Mrs. C. B. Fletcher, being a resident of the Pacitic 
coast and conveniently near to the “* Flowery Kingdom,” 
has visited this interesting country with good camera- 
results. From among her collection of these garnered 
subjects she has sent an example of Japanese architec- 
ture, quaint and picturesque, page 245. Data: Part of 
5 x 7 negative enlarged on Monox Buff; near noon; 
lens at F/11; quick bulb exposure. 

How the camera may serve the purposes of book- 
illustration has been ably suggested by Chas. S. Olcott, 
head of one of the important departments of Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, U.S. A., and exclusively an ama- 
teur photograher. Of course, there are many cases 
where the camera may not hope to rival the draughts- 
man, as illustrated by the hend-drawn sketches, pages 
244 and 245; but where faithful records of existing 
facts — nature-subjects, customs of the people, archi- 
tectural subjects, ete., are required, the camera will be 
found more than adequate. If the photographer be 
endowed with imagination, poetic feeling, sympathetic 
intelligence and individuality of expression, he can rival 
the best artist of the brush or pencil in the character of 
his interpretations. A review of the pages of PHoro- 
Era for the past decade will convince any sceptic of the 
truth of this statement. 

The photographs of Mr. Olcott, pages 246 to 251, are 
truthful records, and technically leave nothing to be 
desired. Artistic discretion is evident everywhere, as 
well as an effort to give an approximate atmospheric 
setting to each picture. The decorative initial letter of 
Mr. Olecott’s article is the product of the author’s ability 
as a draughtsman. Data: B. & L. Zeiss Protar com- 
bination, 7-inch focus; used mostly at F/16; Cramer 
Medium Iso; pyro-metol; Burke & James 6-times ray- 
filter. 

We desire herewith to express our thanks to the pub- 
lishers of Printing Art for lending us the cuts of the two 
humorous drawings, and the half-tone block of the 


charmingly artistic picture, “‘ Lonely Valley,” by Charles 
E. Walmsley, page 249; also to the Houghton Mifflin 
Co. for the generous permission to use copyrighted 
photographs. 

Although small, serving merely to show their adapta- 
bility to the uses of Christmas-postcards, the two 
flower-studies by Fannie T. Cassidy and Alice Willis, 
page 254, are choice bits of photography. The former 
artist’s successful contest-picture, page 257, however, 
shows to much better advantage. 


The Photo-Era Monthly Competition 


James C. Baker was much astonished to be informed 
that he had again been awarded the first-prize. (See 
September issue, Park-Scenes’’.) His Field-Daisies,” 
page 255, is extremely simple and modest in design, 
yet not commonplace or artificial, The allotment in 
the picture-space may be open to criticism —a_ possible 
excess of void at the left, otherwise we would want 
nothing altered. Data: Indoor exposure, 1 minute; 
June 2, north light, fairly dull outside; 4 x 5 Century 
Grand Camera; Goerz Dagor, 64-inch; at F/8; 
Cramer Inst. Iso; Pyro-Acetone in tank; enlarged with 
same lens on Artura Carbon Black rough matte. 

Pleasingly decorative in design, graceful and logical 
in arrangement and of excellent workmanship, Alice F. 
Foster’s “ Blackberry Blossoms,” page 256, makes a 
successful appeal. When pure white blossoms are re- 
duced too much in size, in a photograph, it is very 
difficult to impart gradation or modeling, which, how- 
ever, is easily expressed in the dark leaves by careful 
technical work. Data: Indoors; 9 a.m.; bright; Cen- 
tury Camera; Goerz lens, 814-inch; at F/16; 20 seconds; 
Cramer Medium Iso; ray-filter B; Rytol; 414 x 614 
Azo print, 

Fannie T. Cassidy’s floral study, page 257, is uncom- 
monly successful in its arrangement and workmanship. 
Intelligent control of the light, exposure and develop- 
ment are very obvious. The values throughout are 
carefully preserved ; no extreme contrasts; but judicious 
modeling in blossom and stem. Data: Indoors; May, 
10 a.m.; cloudy; 6 minutes’ exposure; Auto-Graflex 
Goerz Dagor, 8'4-inch; F/6.8; 5 x 7 Seed L Ortho; 
tank development; P. M. C. Bromide print. 

The group of tastefully arranged Honorable Mention 
pictures, page 258, merits favorable attention. Lack of 
space obliged us to show them in this manner, yet they 
do not appear to suffer by being greatly reduced in size. 
The arrangement and design are by Associate Editor 
Phil M. Riley. While each print has an individual in- 
terest, ‘‘ Water-Lilies” is by J. B. Moreau, an enthu- 
siastic worker in the rebel-infested region of Mexico. 


The Beginners’ Competition 


As we had occasion to remark in the last issue, the 
beginners are showing an increasing interest in the con- 
test arranged particularly for them, and not a few of 
their entries evince ability and pictorial understanding 
of a high order. This is eminently true of the contest 
which closed October 1. The present affair, nevertheless, 
deserves serious consideration, judged even by the few 
pictures reproduced this month. A section of Niagara 
Falls, page 259, is a pictorial achievement, pure and 
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simple. 


The author seems to comprehend already the 
fundamental principles of pictorial composition — form, 


line and proportion. His grasp of an harmonious ar- 
rangement is also clearly enunciated by choosing a suit- 
able spot for his strongest emphasis. Data: July, 8 A.M. ; 
cloudy; 3 F. P. Kodak; Eastman N. C. Film; pyro; 
Royal Bromide enlargement; sulphide sepia process. 

An engrossing genre this! page 259. Would that 
subjects of this sort tempted more cameras. The view- 
point is well chosen, the line of objects receding in ad- 
mirable linear perspective. The drawing, illumination 
and chemical work are all equally good. Data: No. 
1A Kodak; 21% x 44; R. lens; stop, U. S. 4; 
145 second; late afternoon; dev. in tank with Kodak 
powders; 5 x 8 Royal Bromide enlargement. 

C. A. E. Long merits high praise for his picture of a 
landscape with figure, page 260. The model is posed 
gracefully and consistently, and with artistic judg- 
ment. The choice of a summer costume. suitable and 
yet not of a glaring white material, is also to be com- 
mended. A beautiful landscape, serving as an ideal 
setting, fills the picture-area. The technique is entirely 
adequate. Data: July; light, intensely bright; R. R. 
lens, 8-inch foeus; F/8; 125 second; Hammer Ortho; 
pyro, in tank ; Normal Studio Cyko print. 

Commendable appreciation of the pictorial is plainly 
visible in the bridge-view by I. C. Sease, page 260. 
A subject of this sort, with a superstructure low in tone, 
is difficult to manage, particularly against a bright 
sky. We would suggest that it be taken against a dark, 
cloudy sky, thus avoiding a condition of excessive con- 
trast as is shown in this picture, where the long, sharp 
black line of the bridge is too strongly emphasized against 
a bright, monotonous sky. Aside from this, the picture 
is good. Data: July 29, 1913; 6.35 p.m.; cloudy; 
414 x 614 Standard Ortho; Eurynar Double Anastigmat ; 
F/5.4; 74-inch ; used single combination, F/18 ; Ingento 
color-screen ; 5 seconds ; pyro-soda, in tray; enlarged on 
Monox Bromide from part of negative. 


Amateur Camera-Contest 


THE amateur print-contest conducted by the Photo- 
graphic Club of Baltimore City during the past summer, 
came to a close, October 4. The prizes were awarded 
by a jury composed of members of the club assisted by 
artists of Baltimore, and were presented to the winners, 
by president Lloyd D. Norris, at the club’s headquar- 
ters, in the Maryland Academy of Sciences Building on 
the evening of October 8, before a large audience. 

The contest was open without restriction to all kodak- 
ers not members of any camera-club in the city. Over 
2500 prints were received and hung for public ex- 
hibition. The contest was divided into two classes — 
Class A for those who made the exposures and finished 
prints, and Class B for those who pushed the button and had 
some professional finish the work. The Baltimore Sun- 
day Sun gave a handsome silver loving-cup, as the grand 
prize, for the best all-around print, irrespective of class. 
This was awarded to G. A. Davis for a picture of 
Niagara Falls. The club offered gold, silver and 
bronze medals in each class for the first, second, and 
third prizes. 

In Class A, Ross T. Hill received the gold medal for 
“ Picking Daisies”; the second prize went to H. M. 


Carter for “‘ Meadow and Stream,” and the bronze medal 
to C. V. Schneider for his “ Child Picking Daisies.” In 
Class B, Adaline Pier, of Towson, Md., received the 
gold medal for The Butterfly (Dancer) ”; Geo. W. 
Harding, of Baltimore, the silver medal for a photo- 
graph of children entitled ‘‘ Who's Afraid?” ; and George 
C. Wileox the bronze medal for “Scene on the Beach.” 


In addition to the grand prize and two sets of medals, 
the club also awarded twelve diplomas of merit in each 
class, as follows: Class A, Stanley J. Reynolds, Fred E. 
Turner, Miss Annabele Adams, Morris F. Marx, Geo. E. 
Sproul, S. M. Conant, Wm. T. Elsner, W. S. Hamburger, 
C. T. Duvall, H. J. Diefenbach, J. P. Wightman and 
Jos. ©. Tulloss. In Class B, diplomas were given to 
Harry L. Wirsing, H. W. Byers, Mrs. Wm. C. Schilling, 
E. Kirkbridge Miller, H. H. Thomas, V. L. Ellicott, 
J. H. Williams, Grace C. Knell, Eva C. Cook, Harry H. 
Turner, W. R. Bramble and Arthur E. Hungerford. 

Lloyd D. Norris, president, J. H. Winne, N. W. 
Crowder, Geo. H. Rowe, C. C. Knobeloch — all mem- 
bers of the club, together with Otto H. Jahn of the 
Baitimore Sunday Sun, were the judges of the prints. 

This is the first contest of its kind ever held in Balti- 
more, and from present outlook a similar contest will be 
held each year. 


The Glendale Camera Club 


Tuer Glendale Camera Club of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
organized on Feb. 6, 1913, is desirous to increase its 
membership. Applicants wishing to enroll, may ad- 
dress communications to Mr. H. Paetow, President, 1909 
Myrtle Ave., Borough of Queens, or to Mr. J. Heim, 
4 Sophie St., Maspeth. L. I. 


Copying Daguerreotypes 


Puoto-Era has refrained from recommending that 
amateurs attempt to clean faded or damaged daguerreo- 
types, for the simple reason that the process is ex- 
tremely difficult, and can be accomplished successfully 
only by an expert specialist. More valuable daguerreo- 
types have been hopelessly ruined by inexperienced 
hands than by the gentle touch of time. 

But the copying of a daguerreotype is quite another 
matter, and does not imperil its safety. To copy such 
an old-time photograph, the surface of which has only 
been scratched, place it immediately behind a shallow, 
liquid filter, about 4% inch thick, and composed of opti- 
eal glass. Fill with distilled water. This aqueous 
medium should be just near enough to the surface of 
the daguerreotype so as not to touch — accomplished 
by means of narrow strips of heavy cardboard glued to 
one side of the water-filter in the form of a rectangle 
and about the size of the daguerreotype. 


Retouching Pinholes on Negatives 


For covering pinholes or scratches on negatives a car- 
mine watercolor is generally used, thinned out to the 
proper density with water. This is applied with a fine- 
pointed camel-hair pencil. Butit generally happens that, 
when the color is dry, it not only fails to cover the hole, but 
collects around the edge, forming a darker ring and 
making the hole worse than before. To obviate this 
difficulty, make a retouching-varnish of one part of rosin 
dissolved in ten parts of turpentine and rub it lightly 
over the hole. This will dry in a few seconds and the 
color can be applied at once. Another plan is to warm 
the negative slightly before retouching. — Revue Photo- 
graphique. 


Not Up to Us 


WHEN buyers of photographic material, equipment, 
specialties, studios, etc., get stung, and fail to get any 
satisfaction, they should apply for possible redress to 
the publisher of the advertisement, instead of to PHoro- 
Era which does not carry that particular announcement. 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


Edited by WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Ignorant of Photography 


Tue late Mayor Gaynor, of New York City, while on 
the bench of the Supreme Court, had the reputation of 
being a very learned judge, displaying a very wide 
knowledge of things in general. The following inci- 
dent, however, shows him to have been quite ignorant 
of the art of photography, at least a certain branch of it. 

Shortly after he assumed the duties of mayor, one of 
the yellow journals that did then, and continued to make 
it hot for him, published some articles to the effect that 
he was showing favoritism to politicians, and that in one 
particular case he authorized certain payments that were 
illegal. To refute this charge, and to show that the 
payment was made before he had assumed office, he 
wished to publish in the other papers a fac-simile page 
of the ledger of the Comptroller's office showing the 
transaction. A photographer was called into his office 
to make a copy. The mayor, who seemed nervous and 
irritable, explained what was wanted. The photo- 
grapher, by permission of the man in charge of the 
book, removed the page from the book, which was of 
the loose-leaf kind. When the mayor saw this, the 
photographer received one of the mayor’s now famous 
and characteristic reprimands; but after explaining that 
it was necessary to have the page flat and in good light 
for best results, he was allowed to proceed. The page 
was tacked on the wall, but upside down, when the 
mayor shouted from across the room, “ There! I knew 
d—n well you did not know your business.” It took 
some explanation to convince him that the result would 
be all right, and that it was placed in this position only 
for convenience in focusing. He seemed satisfied and 
offered his apology. Perhaps the mayor’s knowledge of 
photography improved after frequently going through 
the hands of the press-photographers. 


An Earthly Paradise 


AmonG the many notable practitioners who honored 
the Editor with a call, early this autumn, as they passed 
through Boston homeward bound, after their summer- 
vacations, was Mary Carnell, of Philadelphia. This ad- 
mirable worker, always modest as regards her own 
accomplishments, was warm in her praise of ‘“Seguin- 
land,” on the coast of Maine, which she had just visited. 

Miss Carnell has a sincere admiration for Mr. White’s 
artistic genius, his lofty ideals and inspiring personality. 
Like other eminent workers, who yielded to the spell 
of ‘‘Seguinland,” she acknowledged that she had derived 
material benefit from the brief summer-course conducted 
by Mr. White on the island which is really his summer- 
home. She waxed enthusiastic in referring to the 
natural beauties and other attractions of this locality, 
which she described as a haven of rest and an inspira- 
tion to the sensitive artist. The rocks, the woods, the 
fields, the birds, the flowers, and the water, all form 
soft, rich harmonies that ravish the senses. It is an 
ideal spot for the student of the brush or of the camera, 
and conduces to spontaneous, gratifying activity. 

Miss Carnell also expressed her pleasure in learning 
of Mr. White’s valuable summer-course through PHoro- 
Era, which notices with discriminating judgment only 
the meritorious in matters photographic. 


A Doubtful Profit 


AmonG the wholesale thefts of cameras this season 
must be numbered the one which occurred in ’s 
Photo-Supply Store, New York City. But the proprie- 
tor had an opportunity to recoup his loss. One late 
afternoon, after all the employes had left, an energetic 
individual entered and, placing before the proprietor a 
standard 4 x 5 folding camera which he had taken from 
a dress-suit case, he inquired if there were a chance to 
sell, low for cash, a number of cheice, brand-new fold- 
ing cameras which he had acquired at a bankruptcy-sale 
a few days before. He had originally several dozen 
cameras which, all but ten, he had sold to the proprie- 
tor’s competitors. Hastily examining the lot, the mer- 
chant closed with the stranger at fifty per cent discount 
from the regular retail-prices. 

The next day was Saturday, when he generally did a 
good business. He observed with satisfaction that his 
last purchase had a good sale. A few minutes before 
the closing-hour, his head-salesman came to him and 
excitedly remarked, in a low tone, that he happened to 
notice that the manufacturer’s number on the last bar- 
gain-camera corresponded exactly with one of the 
cameras which had recently been stolen from the store, 
Rushing to the sales-counter and comparing the maker's 
record-number with his own list, the merchant realized 
the truth —he had unwittingly bought back his stolen 
property from the thief or the receiver. Slowly he went 
to the end of the store and, behind a convenient door, 
he imparted to his person certain color-effects, not 
exactly photographic. 


Camera-Fiends 


WGEN camera-enthusiasts of reasonable proclivities 
jokingly refer to one another as “ camera-fiends,” they 
are unwittingly employing an epithet which may be ap- 
plied with perfect propriety to a class of photographers 
known as “highwaymen of the camera.” From their 
greedy cameras nothing is safe, be it a baby in arms, 
the invalid in a chair, a bather on the beach, or a person 
with a facial disfigurement. Everybody and everything 
must yield to the ubiquitous, relentless delineator. 
Human rights, however sacred, inspire no respect in a 
land where unbridled license is the synonym for per- 
sonal liberty. In certain sections of Europe the activity 
of the photographic pirate is considerably restricted ; 
but in others, laws for the protection of the public have 
not yet been enacted. 

At the beach of Ostend, for instance, an enterprising 
photographer did not wait for the bathers to come 
ashore before taking their pictures. Provided with a 
camera attached to a huge tripod, a case containing 
filled plate-holders strapped about his neck, and arrayed 
in a waterproof costume, this veritable camera-fiend 
would wade out a considerable distance, plant his 
camera into the submerged sands of the beach, and 
photograph his victims with impunity. Ostend is one of 
the most fashionable watering-places in Europe, and the 
efforts of the bathers to maintain their long-accustomed 
exclusiveness were thwarted by this daring and impu- 
dent photographer. Next season, perhaps, such photo- 


graphic raids may be prohibited by the authorities. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 
Edited by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 


Omitting Alum from Toning and Fixing- 
Baths 


THE sulphuration produced on photographie paper in 
general, and particularly on citrate paper, is a real draw- 
back to the use of fixing-toners, says H. Dibon in the 
Revue Photographique. But this method of toning is too 
easy and convenient to be given up readily, and we have 
been induced, therefore, to investigate the cause of sul- 
phuration. Without affirming absolutely that it is 
due to precipitation of sulphur by the double aluminum 
and potassium sulphate (alum) in contact with the 
hyposulphite, which is always slow and never complete, 
we have observed that if aluminum bisulphite is used 
instead of the aluminum and potassium sulphate, precipi- 
tation does not take place, and the prints show no trace 
of sulphuration even after several years. We have 
worked with the ordinary formule for toning and fixing 
by simply replacing the alum with the bisulphite in the 
proportion of 14 drams to the quart of bath. 

As the addition of the aluminum bisulphite causes no 
precipitate, toning may be done as soon as the bath is 
mixed. We have also used the aluminum bisulphite for 
the same reasons for gelatino-bromide papers instead of 
sodium bisulphite, which is very unstable, and for alum 
in the fixing-bath. 

The aluminum bisulphite permits obtaining very bril- 
liant prints completely free from those disagreeable 
marblings sometimes produced by the sodium sulphite 
in the developer when it is not very pure. 

The proper quantity to use for papers is about half 
an ounce to a quart of fixing-bath. 


Developing Small Film-Rolls 


Editor of PuHoro-Era: I have just returned from a 
trip, with a large quantity of No. 0 film-rolls to develop. 
The thought of the time it would take caused me to 
look around for some way to save both time and mate- 
rial with the equipment I have on hand. I have been 
in the habit of developing one at a time in a 5A East- 
man tank. I found two rolls were just about the width 
of the apron and, accordingly, I took a little peg, which 
I used as a dowel, and inserted one end in the end of 
one spool and then placed the other spool on the other 
end of the dowel, thus really making the two spools 
into one. The dowel should fit the holes in the end of 
the spools quite snug, so that there will be no chance 
for them to buckle or come apart while unrolling the 
film on the apron. As the end of the paper is quite 
short on the No. 0 rolls, I fastened the black paper to 
the reel by means of either pins or “ bull-dog”’ clips, 
such as are used to fasten letters and papers. After 
fixing up the two rolls, I proceeded in the regular way, 
and was much delighted to find that the experiment 
turned out perfectly satisfactory. I used this method 


on the entire lot without a slip, and just cut the time 
in two. 


C. E. Kevsry. 


Dating Plate-Boxes 


AMERICAN as well as English workers have often had 
occasion to wish that plate-boxes were dated like film- 
boxes. It is a fact that many dealers are careless in 
their manner of storing sensitive materials and then, too, 
there is a limit of time beyond which, even under the 
best of conditions, such materials will not yield satis- 
factory results. This is detrimental to the reputation 
not only of the dealer but of the manufacturer, and 
dating plate-boxes would be a step toward ensuring the 
integrity of both. 

Just how the purchaser feels is pretty well summed 
up in the following letter addressed to the editor of 
Photography and Focus, London : 


Sir: —I have a suggestionto make. Would it not be 
an advantage if plate-makers were to put on their boxes 
the date before which their plates must be developed, 
in the same way as is done with Kodak films? 

The reason I make this suggestion is because I have 
recently found it increasingly difficult to get negatives 
free from fog. The edges of the plates which should 
have been clear glass were quite a decided gray in 
color; this fog extended over the whole of the plates. 
In order to make a decisive test, 1 developed an unex- 
posed plate taken from a freshly-bought box in complete 
darkness. On examining the plate after fixing, the 
whole surface was a distinct gray, some parts being 
darker than others, while those parts of the emulsion 
which had been in contact with the cardboard separa- 
tors developed up almost black. On writing to the 
makers, they informed me that that particular batch 
had been manufactured fifteen months ago; they also 
thought it probable that they had been stored in an un- 
suitable atmosphere. (The plates were orthochromatic, 
about 200 H. and D.) It seems to me, however, that 
fifteen months is rather a long time for plates to be kept 
before use. 

Since then I have tried a box of a similar type of 
plate but of different manufacture ; these also show the 
same defect. but not so badly. 

Now it seems to me that there should be some limit to 
the time that plates are kept in stock before being sold, 
otherwise there is no means to tell whether a box is two, 
three or even more years old. The Kodak method is a 
complete guaranty against stale material. 

Yours, ete., 
. A. WooLLven. 


To Shorten the Time of Washing Negatives 


AFTER fixing the plate, rinse it for a few minutes 
under the faucet and then place it for a few minutes in 
a ten-percent solution of ammonium chloride (sal ammo- 
niac ), after which continue the washing, which may be 
considerably less than that usually given. This is a 
variation from the usual plan of adding the ammonium 
chloride to the fixing-bath itself. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 


Pirie MacDonald’s Address at the Boston 
Convention 


ALTHOUGH several causes contributed to the meager 
attendance at the annual convention of the Photo- 
graphers’ Association of New England, held September 
2, 5,4, 1913, apathy was undoubtedly the principal one. 
Pirie MacDonald, as an honorary member of the society, 
addressed the meeting, calling attention to the impor- 
tance of restoring the New England Association to its 
former high position among state societies. He did not 
hesitate to call a spade a spade, using some forcible 
language. Of course, his criticism did not apply to the 
faithful few who were in the hall, but to the entire 
membership of the Association. 

Mr. MacDonald spoke as follows: 

“Yes, I have grown a great deal since I first came to 
Boston, away back in ’89. The first convention I ever 
attended was in Boston, and I think you will all grant 
that I have grown some since then, and let me tell you 
that it has been the result, almost entirely, of conven- 
tions. 
~ “ You people here are to be particularly congratulated 
at this time. The other night we went up through the 
Fenway, and we saw that marvelous example of man’s 
ingenuity, the taking of a swamp and building it into 
miles of beauty, and you people who are so close to it 
are to be congratulated. You people who have come 
from outside of Boston are to be congratulated that you 
have had put into your hands an opportunity of enjoy- 
ing this. This city, the avowed center of culture of this 
great America, presents, even at this time of the year, 
more that will tend to create and cultivate taste than 
any other city in America. You are to be congratulated 
that you have chosen a city of this type in which to 
hold your convention. 

“You are to be congratulated on the financial sup- 
port that you have had from the manufacturers. They 
have placed the possibility of success in your hands. 
They have contributed most liberally, as is witnessed 
by the display that you have there, the space that has 
been taken and the interest they have shown in present- 
ing to you all of these things they consider most interest- 
ing and best. In this hall there are new things that, 
were it not for the convention being in Boston, it would 
not have been your privilege to see, and I think you are 
to be congratulated at this time that the manufacturers 
have backed you so loyally. 

* The exhibition of pictures is one that I think you 
are particularly to be congratulated on. It is not the 
best exhibit of pictures that has ever been shown in 
Boston, not the best exhibit of pictures shown in the 
East. It is by long odds not the best exhibit of pictures 
ever shown in America. But you are to be congratu- 
lated on that exhibit of pictures; it is so infinitely 
better than you deserve! 

“There is a tree that I have in mind that is a won- 
derful tree, and it has many branches and many leaves 
which are marvelous to look at, and there are times 
when it has had as many leaves as the National Asso- 
ciation. And there came a time when some little branch 
was broken off, and in it decay started, which will finally 
run down to the interior of that tree. But next year 
all the leaves on the other side of the tree came out 


gaily and danced in the wind, not knowing that decay 
was so close, and the water came down and the hole is 
getting bigger, the fungus is growing, while the leaves 
say, ‘I am here, I am doing very well.’ That is just 
exactly the trouble; you, each one of you leaves, imag- 
ine you can live alone, but the time does come when the 
rottenness gets into the bottom of the tree and storm 
comes and it goes down, and the leaves, they wither 
and die. 

‘* You say to yourselves, ‘That is not me. I have 
put my anchor to the windward; I am strong, and I 
don’t care what becomes of the other photographers! 
I have plenty of business ; plenty of money, houses and 
lots! Why should I care?’ If you don’t make one of 
the daily objects of your lives the bonding of yourselves 
professionally to other photographers professionally, you 
are in danger of being pulled up by the roots, because 
you haven't anybody you can twist around to hold onto. 

“The other day I was out in the lot, and there was a 
piece of poison ivy growing over a stone ; it was a pretty 
nice and smooth sort of stone, and it annoyed me to 
have the ivy over it. I have tried to get poison ivy out 
of stone walls. Where the stones are rough and ugly 
it was hard work. You pull it out root by root, but it 
still lives, and the rougher and uglier its neighbors the 
more hardy itis. But when I got hold of that piece 
of ivy, I found that down in the hollow of the nice, 
smooth, comfortable stone a great richness of soil had 
come, years of leaves had blown in and made it so rich 
that the ivy lived and had grown fat. But I pulled 
just one gusty tug, and pulled it all out, and with it all 
of the fat, greasy soil—for the big, comfortable, 
smooth stone didn’t even try to help. 

“This society has for a long time been lying back on 
the fact that a dozen years ago it did have a convention 
that three or four times rivaled in importance and influ- 
ence the great National Association, and there has been 
in this community — I mean New England asa whole — 
a feeling of contentment on the part of the members of 
this society in that they had automatically a convention 
which had no rival ; but that day is past. 

“The work this year, so I have been told, has been 
done by two or three men, and you are to be congratu- 
lated on the work of these two or three men. It isa 
heroic job to pull together what you have here as a 
result of the work of two or three men. 

“Who here has written in and asked those two or 
three men, ‘ What can I do?’ 

“The reason I am speaking in this vein this morning 
is that it is a shame to New England to permit two or 
three men to do the work. 

‘Shame on New England for permitting two or three 
men to go on as these men have had to do in order to 
bring about this excellent convention, excellent for the 
effort, but shameful for New England; and the time has 
come now when the trunk needs digging out, and it needs 
a preparation to kill the bugs and it needs filling with 
concrete, the Bordeaux solution of unselfish service and 
the concrete of united loyal effort. Not you alone, but 
supposing every one of you here came together and 
said, ‘ We will do it,’ and did so, it would still be wrong ; 
there is something more needed, and you cannot do it 
with your own hands. You need to go out and get 
other people in the work to do it with you, and that 
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means that you must put away prejudice and make 
friends of your competitors. 
“Tt is said somewhere that you receive only what you 


give, and it comes back to you only ‘inkind.’ If you 
get up in the morning and are ugly, you bet your soul 
that is what you get from everybody, and so it is all 
through the game, if you don’t give, nobody will give to 
you. So many people will say: ‘I haven’t gained any- 
thing here.” But I ask you, ‘ In God’s name what have 
you given?’ The only reason that I hesitated about 
coming here was because I wasn’t sure I had anything 
to give, but the two or three New England men that [ 
saw told me that the convention would probably be a 
failure this year, so I came to give what I could. Some 
year when your convention is cinched for success I won't 
come. maybe! 

“The only congratulation that has issued from 
the mouths of men regarding this show has come not 
from men of New England. The New England men say 
it is a fizzle. But it isn’t. This is a most colossal suc- 
cess when you consider what you have paid for it in 
effort. Some of you will go home and say: ‘ Mac- 
Donald is on the rampage,’ but let me predict that if 
you don’t get busy and rehabilitate this society, you, each 
one, will suffer and become in time like the leaves of 
that tree that had been permitted to rot of itself. You 
will be without protection when you most need it. And 
storms do come just so often! 

“Tt is only because I have been honored with mem- 
bership in this society for many years that I take to my- 
self the task of scolding you. Here it was that I got 
my first taste of photographic fellowship, and I should 
regret deeply if you have not in yourselves that spirit 
that is going to make this the state convention of the 
country, as for so many years it has been.” 


The Temple of Childhood 


A suBJEcT which continues to puzzle the average pro- 
fessional portraitist is the proposition known as “ The 
Temple of Childhood,” or, to be exact, a department of 
this institution at the forthcoming Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position consisting of a collection of photographs of 
children, from babyhood up to the age of fifteen. These 
photographs are to be made by photographers — one or 
more, at the discretion of the ‘‘ Advisory Board” in any 
locality — appointed by the Temple of Childhood Com- 
pany, each of whom receives a certificate stating that 
he is official photographer of the Temple of Childhood, 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915, with the privilege to 
display this document in his studio or at the street- 
entrance. To obtain this privilege — and other result- 
ing benefits —the appointee signs a contract reinforced 
by a five-hundred-dollar bond to be given by him. 

Without enumerating the conditions of this agree- 
ment, which includes the payment by the appointee to 
the company of a specified percentage of the gross re- 
ceipts, it is clear that the proposition interests only the 
energetic photographer with keen commercial instincts 
and successful business experience ; and to what extent he 
ean benefit from his connection with the enterprise, 
depends largely upon his individual ability as a business 
manager. It is unfortunately true that professional 
photographers, as a class, are not good financiers. Artis- 
tie talent and business-acumen do not always go together ; 
one of these two elements usually dominates the other. 
Among the craftsmen of national reputation who have 
been recently appointed official photographers to the 
Temple of Childhood is George W. Harris, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

As for the proposition, itself, it is like other new 
business-ventures that require deliberate, solid thought 


and careful investigation before being approved ; that The 
Temple of Childhood idea does not find favor with every 
photographer does not, therefore, surprise us. We 
would suggest, however, that anyone who is interested 
inthe proposition communicate with the central office, 
Fidelity Building, St. Louis, or with a member of the 
Advisory Board, which is composed of the following 
well-known photographers: B. J. Falk, New York City ; 
S. L. Stein, Milwaukee; J. C. Strauss, St. Louis; H. H. 
Pierce, Boston; W. L. Koehne, Chicago; Elias Golden- 
sky, Philadelphia, and F. J. Feldman, El Paso, Texas. 


Lower Duties on Imported Photographic 
Material 


Tar reduced tariff on goods of foreign manufacture, 
promised by the Democratic party, has at last become a 
law. ‘The photographic industries have been seriously 
affected, and material of nearly every description can 
now be imported at a much lower rate of duty than for 
many years. Roll-films are on the free list for the first 
time. 

The present ad volorem import-duties on the principal 
photographic products are as follows : 


Films, (rolls and packs) unexposed .......... ...Free 
hitherto, 

Dryplates, unexposed ......... 
reduced from 

Lenses (camera and projection) ... 
reduced from 45% 

Cameras, metal, wood or both ...... 
reduced from 45%, 

Papers, sensitized 
reduced from 35%, 

Papers, not sensitized .. 
reduced from 30°; 

Photographs, mounted or unmounted................15% 
reduced from 

Lantern-slides, plain or colored .................... . 
reduced from 45‘, 

Chemicals, liquid, powder, or crystals ......10 to 20° 
reduced from 
Chemicals in tablet form ...... 
hitherto 25’, 

Pyrogallic acid (Pyro) ... 
reduced from 25% 

Opera and Field glasses .... 
reduced from 45‘; 


25% 


12 cents per lb. 


That cameras, lenses and plates of European make 
will now be sold in this country in increased quantities, 
goes without saying, and, as a consequence, new photo- 
graphic firms will be created, and small ones will 
suddenly leap into prominence. 

The advertising-pages of PHoro-Era should be 
watched from now on for important changes in this re- 
spect, this issue already heralding the name of an impor- 
tant new photographic dealer, Allison & Hadaway. 


Hand-Cameras Admitted Free at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition 


Just as the last form of this issue was laid down, the 
Editor was informed that the Concession-Committee of 
the World’s Fair, San Francisco, 1915, had at last 
decided not to impose a tax on hand-cameras carried by 
visitors to the Exposition. This announcement, which 
thus corrects our editorial in this issue (in the form 
printed first) will be received with satisfaction by every 
camerist who contemplates a visit to the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition two years hence. 
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BERLIN LETTER 


MAX A. R. BRUNNER 


Ir is only a few months ago that I mentioned in my 
monthly letter an automatic copying-book. At present 
a similar apparatus has just come out under the name 
“Empire,” and protected by two patents. It consists 
of a perfect working-table the plate of which represents 
a copying-frame. Inside there are several electric 
bulbs which, arranged like rays radiating from the 
center, produce a strong actinic light. Besides these 
white lamps, which do the copying, a yellow lamp is 
attached which glows only when the device is connected 
with the source of current, but is automatically put out 
of action during the copying-process. Within the frame 
is the cover made of wood and felt, and hinged to the 
tableplate. When shutting it, clockwork is put into 
action which audibly gives the number of seconds. 
When opening the cover, the clock is automatically dis- 
engaged. Through the closing and opening of the cover 
the lamps are switched on or off. All these various 
operations are effected by a single movement of the 
operator’s hand. The most popular model is destined 
for negatives up to 18X24 em, but larger ones can also 
be printed if we exchange the cover for a bigger one. 
The latter contains two springs instead of one for a 
better distribution of the pressure. 

For some time both professionals and amateurs have 
desired to obtain a pleasing brown tone directly during 
the development of gaslight-papers which should 
resemble the warm platinum tone of matte daylight- 
papers. Several firms have thereupon manufactured 
suitable sorts of papers and special developers, but the 
latter were known only in liquid form, ready for use. 
A well-known firm of paper manufacturers in Rhenish- 
Prussia is now putting upon the market a new developer 
in solid form, which will facilitate the operation in sev- 
eral respects; for instance, the shipping, for use during 
vacation, traveling and the like. Besides, it is more 
economical. The same firm brings out the popular 
Mimosa paper, and we made several successful experi- 
ments with this in connection with the developing-pow- 
der called, “ Velotol.”. The powder is kept in stock in 
small glass tubes containing 10, 50, 100, and 200 grams 
which are to be dissolved in five times the quantity of 
water. When using potassium chloride (1: 10), abso- 
lute whites can be obtained even with thin, soft nega- 
tives. It is astonishing to what a degree the gradation 
of the tone-values can be influenced by more or less 
potassium chloride aud yet without spoiling the wonder- 
ful, brown tone in the least. 

Another novelty worthy to be mentioned is the expo- 
sure-slide, ‘“‘ Duplex,” to be used in metal plate-holders 
only. This slide contains an opening half the size of 
the plate, and is put into the holder in place of the 
usual opaque slide. With it we are enabled to make 
two different exposures on one plate; say a landscape 
and a portrait or, what is still more desirable, we can 
take two exposures of the same object or subject in 
short succession and obtain a wonderfully plastic stereo- 
scopic picture, if we paste the left print on the right 
portion of the mount and the right print on the left. In 
addition, the popular double (second self) pictures, in 
which one and the same person appears in a single pic- 
ture in two positions, are easily produced, and better 
than with the usual expensive devices, as the slide is 
directly in front of the dryplate. In all such cases we 
pull out the slide only half the distance, make the expo- 


sure and then push in the whole slide by which the por- 
tion already exposed is now covered and the unexposed 
half appears in the opening. This novel slide is very 
cheap, and is made in the usual sizes. 

Speaking of plateholder-slides, it frequently happens 
that these fit too tightly and can be moved only with 
difficulty. The result is that the picture gets out of 
focus by being thus jarred. To prevent this, one should 
spread some talcum over the edges of the slides and 
into the grooves. The best result is obtained by mixing 
some vaseline with enough talcum until the proper con- 
sistency has been reached. This mixture is good for any 
other moving wooden parts, and can be used advanta- 
geously for slides which are a bit too small and hence not 
light-tight. In both cases dust is excluded, an advan- 
tage not to be overlooked. 

Some time ago [ attended the meeting of an amateur 
society where a lecture was given on the subject of 
artistic framing. The simpler the frame — the lecturer 
said — the more conspicuous will be the picture. The 
moulding may be wide, but should not be too deep. It 
is just the flatness of the frame by which the depth of 
the picture is increased. One should choose dull, matte 
frames, not polished ones, in order to render the tone of 
the print full and bright. We often see brown, low- 
toned portraits, the dark portions of which are unfortu- 
nately overshadowed by heavy. deep-black polished 
frames, and thus lose in value. Small or medium-sized 
photographs that are somewhat obscure are often framed 
showing wide margins, so as to render them more con- 
spicuous; but to choose mounts of the proper color is 
not an easy matter. Many errors of judgment are made 
in selecting white mounts. For instance, many of our 
artists in modern portrait-photography are fond of 
imitating the Rembrandt lighting. Thus we see a girl's 
head, partly lighted, with strongly lighted shoulders 
coming out of a deep shadow, the whole surrounded by 
a glaring white mount. This creates sometimes the im- 
pression of an overprinted photograph, and the figure 
represented appears altogether too dark; for the white 
margins not only diminish the effectiveness of the high- 
lights, but render the flesh-tones, which are half shaded, 
unnatural and gloomy. A dark mount (dark margins), 
on the other hand, increases the light-values of the pic- 
ture and enhances the intended artistic effect. We 
should, however, not generalize this, for one ought not to 
exclude bright borders (margins) on principle. As an 
example, a tender female face would appear ona dark 
mount still more feeble, whereas the effect on a mount 
with bright borders would be darker and more forceful. 
Lastly, we must consider whether the picture hangs on 
the wall or is standing on a table. In the first place, 
the frame may be simple and hence less conspicuous ; 
in the latter, a more elaborate frame should be used, if we 
do not wish the picture to be overlooked, as it is, in this 
case, generally of small size. 

In the Royal Art Museum an exhibition has just been 
held which was of interest to specialists in architectural 
photography. We saw excellent examples of Chinese 
buildings, monuments, etc. The pictures were made by 
means of special lenses by a German architect who had 
journeyed to China for purposes of study. This busi- 
ness (photogrametry) has been developed in this country 
perhaps to a greater extent than anywhere else, and I 
have mentioned this, and the work of our government 
institute in taking such photographs, on several occa- 
sions in these pages. This branch of picture-taking is 
quite impersonal and of mathematical accuracy; it pre- 
vents wrong conceptions and errors in measurement. 
While in most cases a universal lens is sufficient, we 
require special types if we wish to photograph larger 
buildings quite near, or others on a large scale. 
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Delights of 
Indoor Photography 


are all yours when you have the right 
lens. The dark days of winter demand 
~— with speed. The right lens 
is the 


Bausch lomb Zeiss 
"TESSAR [ENS 


the lens with the speed you need for work 
inside the house. The Ic Tessar F:4.5, four 
times as quick as the ordinary lens, gets 
results in light that formerly meant failure. 
The IIB, which can be fitted to hand cameras 
of almost any make, is also a wonder of quick- 
ness and accuracy, with a surprising range 
of usefulness—gives an outfit for any kind 
of weather. 


We send lenses on trial—write us for details. Your deaier can tell you. 


Bausch lomb Optical ©. 


622 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Paoro-Era Guaranty 
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Better than 
passing the 
album around 


Enlarged pictures straight from 
your prints. There’s enjoyment for 
the whole house party when you 
project your prints with the new 


ausch” lomb 
HOME BALOPTICON 


The most efficient opaque projection instrument ever offered at a moderate pnce. Your 
prints need no preparation. Jot a toy—and not to be Jooked for where toys are sold. 
On sale at high-class photographic supply stores chiefly. If you enjoy the interesting pastime 
of lantern slide making we particularly recommend the combination model, 
since it projects slides as well as post cards or prints, with instant interchange between the two. 


The Home Balopticon is fitted with a Bausch & 
Lomb achromatic lens—the finest grade to be found in 
any moderate priced projector. Gives as clear and 
sharp definition of detail at the edges of the image as 
at the center. Pictures and printed matter shown in 
correct face, not reversed. No other moderate priced 
opaque projector can do this without a reversing mirror, 
at extra cost. Solid objects such as coins, watches, shells, 


botanical specimens, etc., can be projected with the 
Home Balopticon better than with any other projector, 
because the material is placed flat on the floor of the 
light chamber instead of perpendicularly against the back. 

An aluminum coated screen supplied with each 
outfit. Makes the image many times more brilliant 
than can the ordinary sheet. Two adjustable picture 
holders also form part of the outfit. 


Complete outfit for opaque projection, including rheostat, $35. 
Combination model for lantern slides or opaque projection, $45. 


Ask your photographic dealer for our helpful and 
interesting book of hints for home entertainments, 


*««“FUN—AND BETTER, ”’ or write to us. It’s free. 


Combination Model 


Bausch lomb Optical ©. 


558 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Puoro-Era the Blue-Book of Photographie Advertising 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL A. CADBY 


On August 23 the Royal Photographic Society held 
its Press and Private View in the gallery of the Royal 
Society of British Artists. It is a well-hung show and 
decidedly interesting; but, as before, we wished the 
judges had been a little more severe in their selection. 
After admiring some really fine things, one receives 
a nasty jar to find cheek by jowl with them, soto speak, 
some sheer rubbish. A catholicity of taste is well, but 
there are some pictures that should not have been seen 
in the artistic section. Years ago we grumbled at the 
so-called “‘ pretty-pretties,” but some of these of this 
year can be described only as “ silly-sillies ! ’’ 

However, it seems ungracious to grumble when we 
really did thoroughly enjoy the show, on the whole. 
There are all the well-known people characteristically 
represented. Mr. Holding has three exhibits, each full 
of that subtle something which, for lack of a better 
word, we call distinction; Mr. Furley Lewis has some 
of his excellent portraits, and Walter Benington shows 
that he has gone ahead also in portrait-work. Frank 
Read has six very interesting pictures, showing his 
expert handling of lighting and full of atmospheric 
quality which only he seems able to get into his photo- 
graphic work. ... Here, no doubt, the gentle PHoro- 
Era reader is becoming a little restive and afraid that 
he is going to be bored by our taking him conscientiously 
around the show; but we will not be so ruthless, and 
let conscience go, and tell him only just what interested 
us the first time we went around. 

Not far from the entrance were two delightful studies 
by Mrs. Jeanne E. Bennett, called “ Life’s Mystery ” 
and “ La Penseuse.’’ They are nudes that are attractive 
and restrained in treatment, and one must congratulate 
Mrs. Bennett on her success, for this isa difficult subject 
for the camera, though this year plenty of photographers 
have tried it. Mrs. Bennett has caught just the touch 
of poetry and mystery, and avoided the realism that 
spoils some work of this kind. 

We had to pull up before a group of six Demachys. 
They are called in the catalog “‘ Oil-Transfers ” and, like 
all his work, are amazingly clever. The ‘“‘ Hot Day at 
Redon” and the “Snow-Scene ” both appealed to us 
strongly; the way heat and cold were suggested was a 
triumph and one had to remind oneself that it was pho- 
tography and not paint. 

Soon after these, we stopped at a little bromide-print 
modestly priced at just under four dollars and called 
“ Bonne Bouche.” It was bound to interest us anyhow, 
for it was a light-toned figure of a child against a white 
background, but as well as interesting, this gave one of 
us more pleasure than anything in the exhibition, for it 
was so perfect in its way and seemed to have gone as 
far as this kind of photography could go. It represented 
a little girl, almost in profile, looking at some cherries 
in her hand and was by a worker from Leeds, named 
Mrs. Whitaker. 

We were enjoying Mr. Hoppé’s Russian Ballet pictures, 
when Mr. Warburg came and suggested our making a 
move to the Autochrome-room and, as he is an expert 
in this work, we were glad to have him take us at once 
to the most interesting of them. A medal went to one 
called “‘ Among the Roses,” by Dr. E. Barton, and it 
was well deserved; for not only were the colors in har- 
mony, but she who stood among the roses was so beauti- 
ful. Mr. Warburg, himself, had some very interesting 


examples, one delightful plate being red toadstools with 
a green-grass fore- and background, 

The London Salon of Photography at 5A Pall Mall 
East, held its Private View on September 5th and opened 
to the public on the 6th. The Private View was fairly 
well attended, but, no doubt, the early date of opening 
was the cause of the absence of many well-known faces 
one looked for and always met at this function in the 
old days of the Linked Ring. Happily our old acquaint- 
ance Mr. Anthony Guest, the “ guide, philosopher and 
friend ’ of all photographers, and who for years has 
held the responsible post of Art-Critic in Chief of our 
craft, was among those present; and one caught a 
glimpse of Mr. Mortimer, Mr. Ward Muir and several 
of the more recently-elected members. 

This exhibition, the direct descendant and inheritor 
of the traditions and aspirations of the Linked Ring, 
whose annual show used to be called the Photographic 
Salon, is the chief artistic photographic event of the year 
in this country. 

A glance around the gallery gives the impression that 
the pictures are crowded. There is very little space 
between them and some even are hung below the line. 
On referring to the catalog, which, by the way, has six- 
teen full-page illustrations, one sees that there are 
roughly one hundred more exhibits than used to be 
allowed in the old days. On taxing one of the judging- 
committee with this, the excuse was that the number 
of entries had been overwhelmingly large. 

The international character of the exhibition is evi- 
dent, for more than half the exhibitors are foreigners, 
and it is interesting to go around the walls picking 
out the representatives of various countries. This, 
in many cases, is easily done, as national character- 
istics are strongly marked in the photographs. For 
instance, one would know that Rudolf and Minya 
Diihrkoop’s exhibits, both in treatment and subject, 
could have come from nowhere but Germany, and that 
only Holland could be responsible for ‘‘ The Letter,” an 
engraving-like little print reminding one of the careful, 
accurate work of the old Dutch masters. 

The popular and much-talked of “ Sphinx,” by Alex- 
ander Keighley, is a good example of much present- 
day work, where technique suffers presumably at the 
touch of the oil-brush. The clouds appear to avoid 
carefully the distant pyramid, leaving a light edge 
around it, and one feels that the outline of the head of 
the sphinx itself is not quite true to nature. This is 
where the danger of handwork on a photograph comes 
in, destroying, as it so easily may, not only the per- 
spective but also atmospheric truth. 

As at the Royal, nudes are plentiful. After com- 
parative neglect for several years, quite a number of 
photographers seem simultaneously to have awakened 
to the possibilities of the subject. Among the most 
successful examples of this subject must be mentioned 
Miss M. J. Wilson’s “Sunshine,” an admirably-posed 
and graceful figure of a young girl. It is not too much 
to say that this is one of the most delightful pictures 
that has reached the London Salon this year from the 
States, and hails from California. 

Color-work is also fairly prominent; but, although 
not entirely satisfactory, it shows a distinct advance 
over last year’s productions. Among the best may be 
mentioned Mr. H. Y. Siimmons’ “Sacred Pool,” a 
thought-stirring study in dark green ; Robert Demachy’s 
“Study,” No. 346, a real triumph of restrained and 
controlled color-rendering, and the three of Mr. R. 
Macfarlane Cock’s, which seem to have traveled further 
along the road to success than any we have yet seen. 

Space this month forbids detailed mention of the 
amusing group of what we may call Futurist prints, a 
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goodly number of portraits and some quite satisfactory 
snow- and water-scenes, but we hope to return to these 
in our next letter. 

Mr. Alvin Langdon Coburn, who seemingly does not 
know what it is to take a rest, is at present doing some 
very interesting but exhausting work, which requires 
an expert ingenuity, for he is taking photographs of 
“ Androcles and the Lion,” Mr. Bernard Shaw’s new 
play which is running now in London, and he is doing 
them after the performance. His admirers have for 
some time been eager to see some of his Californian and 
Mexican work, and now he has promised that they shall 
have a chance, as he will give an exhibition some time 
next month in London. 

Miss Helen Murdoch actually has still another show 
at the Haleyon Club. The working-capabilities of these 
energetic Americans are simply astounding. It was 
only a few months ago that there was a whole gallery 
full of her work, and now here it is again just as full 
with'whole-plate Autochromes (portraits and landscapes) 
all down the middle of the room, and huge enlargements 
hung all around the walls. It must have been a very 
busy summer and a most interesting one, for she seems 
to have been all over England and through the pictur- 
esque old towns of France. “I kept meeting friends,” 
she told us, ‘“‘ who asked me to go along with them, and 
I said if they took me they must take the camera, tvo, 
and that’s how it was I got so much done.” 

We regret to have to record that Mrs. Weed Ward, 
wife of the late Mr. H. Snowden Ward, died on the last 
day of July. Mrs. Ward was an American but, like her 
late husband, made a home both here and in the States. 
She was an ardent and clever photographer who has 
done some valuable record-work and was also known as 
a lecturer. She will be missed by a wide circle of 
friends in both countries. 


Frederick Gutekunst Still Living 


Philadelphia, October 8, 1913. 
Mr. Wilfred A. French, Boston, U.S. A. 

My dear Sir: Permit me to call your attention to your 
article, ‘Our Illustrations,” page 211, PHoro-Era, 
October, 1913, issue, regarding genre, page 196, closing 
paragraph, in which the impression is conveyed that 
Mr. Frederick Gutekunst is deceased. I am glad to 
state that Mr. Gutekunst (one of the organizers of the 
Photographie Society of Philadelphia, by the way, in 
1862) is still alive, and only a week or so ago celebrated 
his —th birthday by actively attending to his duties at 
his studio on Arch Street, this city, where he has been 
for so many years. 

Very truly yours, 
Harotp F. A. Starr, Sec’y. 


Protecting ‘‘ Photo-Era’’ Readers 


AmoneG the things which the publisher has to handle 
with tact is the disposition of undesirable advertising. 
This is divided into two classes — the kind which relates 
to untrustworthy goods, although the advertiser's finan- 
cial responsibility is quite satisfactory; and the other 
which refers to the innumerable photo-finishing concerns 
scattered throughout the country, most of which turn 
out very poor work. A trick of these photo-finishers 
is to send in advertising-copy at the last moment before 
going to press— without reference or prepayment — 
urging that it be inserted in that particular issue; but 
the plan fails to work. When proofs of the applicant’s 
technical ability and business-integrity are requested by 
the publisher, there is never a reply. It is against 
such frauds that PHoro-Era protects its readers. 


The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 


Tue department of photography is to be congratu- 
lated upon the splendid program arranged for the winter 
months at the Academy of Music Building. The pro- 
posed events for the season 1915-1914 include : 


LOAN-EXHIBITION OF PRINTS 


October 6, W. J. Mullins; October 20, Members of 
the Dept.; November 3, C. Yarnall Abbott ; November 
17, Jeanne E. Bennett; December 1, S. H. Lifshey; 
December 15, Dwight A. Davis; December 29, Dr. 
Arnold Genthe; January 12, Sidney Carter; January 
26, F. Holland Day; February 9, Chas. H. Barnard; 
February 23, Emma Spencer; March 9, George H. 
Seeley; April 6, W. H. Zerbe’s Class; April 20, C. H. 
White’s Class. 


DEMONSTRATIONS 


October 17, W. H. Zerbe; October 31, Kent & Firth; 
November 14, W. H. Zerbe; November 28, W. E. Mac- 
naughtan; December 12,S. H. Lifshey; December 26, 
W. H. Zerbe; January 9, R. M. Coit; January 23, 
W. H. Zerbe; February 6, Holden & Underhill; Feb- 
ruary 20, W. H. Zerbe; March 6, Chas. B. Denny; 
March 20, W. H. Zerbe. 


TALKS ON COMPOSITION 


October 24, F. Weitenkampf; December 19, Otto W. 
Beck; February 13, Gertrude Kisebier; April 3, Clar- 
ence H. White. 


LANTERN-SLIDES 


November 21, Orange Camera Club; January 13, 
Camera Club, N. Y. 


CLASSES 


Instruction in Artistic Photography, October 2 to 
April 15, first and third Thursdays, by Clarence H. 
White, of Columbia University. Instruction in Rudi- 
ments of Photography, October 7 to April 14, each 
Tuesday, by William H. Zerbe. 


Chicago Camera Club 


Amone the notable October features of this club 
were an illustrated lecture on Spanish paintings by 
Dudley Crafts Watson; an illustrated lecture on photo- 
microscopy by Francis T. Harmon; an exhibition of 
lantern-slides from the American Lantern-Slide Inter- 
change; the annual sale of cameras and photographic 
supplies, and an exhibition of photographs, fifty-seven 
in number, by Mr. Paul Lewis Anderson. As an in- 
spiration to better work, and as an insight into artistic 
work with the camera, these photographs were unex- 
celled. 


St. Louis Y. M. C. A. Print-Exhibit 


Tue St. Louis Young Men’s Christian Association 
and the Missouri Camera Club of St. Louis will hold a 
general exhibit of amateur photographic work for the 
city of St. Louis and vicinity during the months of 
November and December. 

On November 11, 12, 13, this exhibit will be held in 
the parlors of the Central Y. M. C. A. of St. Louis. 
For the last two weeks in November and the first two 
in December, the pictures will be on exhibition at the 
New Central Public Library. 

There is no fee charged for the entrance of pictures, 
and for full particulars for entrance, address Art Dept., 
Central Y.M.C.A., St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Selection of . 
Comostent Y/Yorkers 


“Agfa” Metol “Agfa” Amidol “Agta”? Pyro 
BERLIN ANILINE VYORKS 
American Agents 213 Water Stroet, New York 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pxoro-Era Guaranty 
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2665 Defender Dealers 


in the United States September 30, 1913 


Any one of these can supply you with 


ARGO PAPER 
VULCAN PLATES 


VULCAN FILM 


CHEMICALS 


There are eminent reasons why you should 
use these supplies. Will you éry them? 
Dealer’s name on request, together with copy 
of Defender booklet, if you haven’t one 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


ARGO PARK ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Branches in Principal Cities 


Puoto-Era the Blue-Book of Photographie Advertising 
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WITH THE TRADE 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, etc. 


Of Photo-Era Magazine, the American Jour- 
nal of Photography. 


Published monthly at Boston, Mass., required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912. 


Editor, Wilfred A. French, Boston, Mass. 
Managing Editor, Wilfred A. French, Boston, Mass. 
Business Manager, Wilfred A. French, Boston, Mass. 
Publisher, Wilfred A. French, Boston, Mass. 
Owner, Wilfred A. French, Boston, Mass. 


Known bond-holders, mortgagees, and other security- 
holders, holding one per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities: None. 


(Signed) Witrrep A. FrencuH. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of 
September, 1913. 


(Signed) Samugt Davis, Notary Public. 
(SEAL) (My commission expires Aug. 25, 1916.) 


The Instanto Trial-Offer 


Tuart unusual trial-offer of The Photo-Products Co., 
Chicago, is continued in this issue. So many who 
appear to have benefited by this liberal proposition 
are recommending Instanto to their friends, that the 
manufacturers wish to give all a chance to try it 
with little expense. Sending three full dozens of post- 
cards prepaid for 25 cents looks unprofitable. So it 
would be, did not the large majority follow with a trial 
order, and also become Instanto boosters — sort of an 
endless chain. 

Any of our readers who are already Instanto users 
and have not received the new price-list showing 
the extra hard, buff, and linen-surface grades should 
request a copy at once. The list will be sent to any 
one even if the trial-offer is not accepted. Act now and 
mention PHoro-ERA. 


Eurynar Lens Construction 


Tue Series IV Eurynar, which is rapidly gaining in 
popular favor, is a three-glass type instead of a four- 
glass type as many seem to suppose. During the spring 
of 1913 this lens was subjected to a thorough recon- 
struction, in which the three-glass construction was 
adopted in order to lessen weight. This was necessary 
because a four-glass lens working at F/4.5 requires rela- 
tively thick glasses of great light-absorption. The 
improved construction provides a light-weight, compact 
objective, sacrificing none of those corrections for chro- 
matic and spherical aberration and astigmatism, so 
important in successful photography. Every lens will 
cover the indicated picture-size with admirable clearness 
to the very edge of the plate, and the light is uniformly 
distributed. Color-defects have been eliminated, so 
that this lens is as well adapted to color-photography as 
to portrait, interior or speed work. 


Photographic Dealers’ Convention 


Tue farsightedness of codperative effort has been 
demonstrated so often in other lines that every one 
allied with the photographic industry will welcome the 
report that arrangements for the Convention of the Pho- 
tographic Dealers’ Association of America, to be held 
March 24-27, 1914, at the Hotel La Salie, Chicago, are 
progressing rapidly. 

Already numerous firms have signified their intention 
to exhibit and, judging from their standing in the trade, 
it is a foregone conclusion that this coming convention 
will go down in the annals of the Association as one that 
accomplished much for the interest of the trade in 
general. 

President Charles H. Huesgen, of the Association, in 
a recent interview stated that manufacturers and dealers 
alike cannot but profit by the stimulus to the business 
which this coming convention will provide. 

Dealers should send in their applications for member- 
ship at once. This important matter should receive 
your immediate attention. Write to any of the follow- 
ing officers for a copy of the new constitution and by- 
laws and application-blanks adopted at the first conven- 
tion, held in Rochester last March. 

President, Charles H. Huesgen, 456 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. City; first vice-pres., E. H. Goodhart, 22 Central 
Ave., Atlanta, Ga.; second vice-pres., H. M. Fowler, 
806 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio; third vice-pres., 
W. P. Hallam, Jr., 17 Fourth Ave., W., Duluth, Minn. ; 
fourth vice-pres., E. M. Heidkamp, 56 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago, Ill.; secretary, William Hartman, 625 E. 37th 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; treasurer, George L. Kohne, 602 
Summit St., Toledo, Ohio. 


Photoloid, a New Printing-Medium 


A NEw process of photographic printing, of interest 
alike to professional and amateur workers, has made 
its appearance upon the market and in a quiet way has 
already achieved considerable popularity. With the 
publicity which will now be given to it, there is every 
reason to believe that it will take a high place among 
the best in printing-media. Photoloid is not a paper; 
it is a special semi-transparent material, similar in 
appearance to ivory or porcelain, but flexible, tough and 
durable, water and chemical-proof. It is made in buff, 
white and ivory with a firm and absolutely matte sur- 
face. The sensitive emulsion is very similar to that of 
high-grade developing-papers, being exposed in the 
same manner and treated in the usual solutions with 
proper modification. Blacks, sepias, olives and grays 
are obtained by direct development, the resulting prints 
being remarkable for their brilliancy, delicacy of the 
highlights, depth of the shadows and gradation of the 
middle-tones. In other words, carbon-effects are obtained 
by a simple, well-known process on a base that is per- 
manent for all timein all climates. Moreover, the image 
will not fade and there is no need of mounting, for there 
ean be no curling. 

Photoloid is an ideal medium for the permanent rendi- 
tion of choice photographs, either in monochrome or 
colors, for watercolors may be applied if desired. Prices 
and further information are contained in an advertise- 
ment on another page. 
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Ansco in New Minneapolis Quarters 


In two years the Minneapolis distributing-depot of 
the Ansco Company has been outgrown. Although it 
represented a considerable enlargement when occupied, 
it has now become inadequate for the increased busi- 
ness, and much larger quarters have been taken in the 
Commercial Building, corner of First Avenue, North, 
and Third Street. Orders should be mailed to the new 
address so as to prevent delay. 


Try Montauk Bromide Paper 


Now is the time to prepare for the enlarging-season. 
The success of your enlargements fully depends upon 
the choice of the correct medium. If you have not tried 
Montauk Bromide Paper, do so immediately, as you will 
undoubtedly find it entirely satisfactory. 

Montauk Bromide Paper has nine distinct grades and 
surfaces. If you will communicate with G. Gennert, 
24 E. 13th St., N. Y.,320 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl., 
and 682 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal., free samples 
will gladly be sent to you. You should not fail to take 
advantage of this offer. 


An Interesting Test-Chart 


A NEw and unusually interesting test or “ ability ” 
chart has just been issued by Allison & Hadaway, photo- 
graphic dealers, 233 Fifth Avenue, New York, and is 
sent free upon request. The design, consisting of vari- 

ous geometrical figures, is printed in a number of special 
colors, and through its use the technical ability of the 
photographer is ascertained ; it also enables him to test 
the qualities of the lens used. To increase the interest 
in the modern methods of Chromatic Photography, the 
firm will buy a print from the best negative made of 
the Ability Test-Chart, for which it will pay the sum of 
$25. There are no restrictions in the offer, and, in the 
event two prints of equal merit being received, the prize 
will be equally divided. Send print before Jan. 1, 1914. 


Collins Mounts 


It is a pleasure this month to call the attention of 
our readers to the advertisement on another page of 
one of the oldest card-mount houses in America — the 


A.M. Collins Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. Collins mounts 
have long enjoyed an enviable reputation for purity, 
high quality and superb finish; their styles are con- 
stantly changing and are always up to the minute. To 
know the correct Collins styles is to know the latest. 


Radion Enlarging 


Back from your vacation and with fewer outdoor 
amusements and longer evenings, now is the time to 
enlarge the best of your vacation negatives for your 
friends and yourself. Some of the subjects when en- 
larged from small negatives will probably be worthy 
of framing — you will never know until you try. If 
you depend upon a photo-finisher to do this, it becomes 
expensive. Having your own Radion Enlarging-Printer 
you can judge of the result accurately by the enlarged 
image on a white screen, and if the subject does not 
seem worthy, you have been put to no expense; if it 
does seem worthy, it will cost but little to make an 
enlargement and you will have had the pleasure and 
satisfaction of having made it yourself. There is no 
better pastime for winter evenings than to use an inex- 
pensive Radion. Send to H. C. White Co., North Ben- 
nington, Vt., for prices and particulars. 


Newman & Guardia Cameras 


As a result of the reduced tariff on cameras of for- 
eign make, the firm of Allison & Hadaway, of New 
York City, has captured the American agency for the 
celebrated Newman & Guardia cameras, of London. 
These superb products have been mentioned in terms of 
praise several times in these pages. Connoisseurs, the 
world over, recognize in the “Trellis,” the “Sybil,” 
and other models of this make of cameras the highest 
degree of efficiency, accuracy and workmanship com- 
bined with beauty of design and compactness of form. 
The mere examination of the illustrated catalog, dis- 
tributed by the American agents, will arouse the imme- 
diate interest of prospective buyers. 


Higgins’ Photo-Specialties 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC commodity, which has become as 
indispensable to the daily craftsman as pure water, is 
Higgins’ Photo-Mounter Paste. Always ready for use — 
if not allowed to dry up — immediate in its action, per- 
manent in adhesive force, and never varying in quality 
and effectiveness, this product has justly earned the 
enviable reputation it enjoys. One of the chief virtues 
of Higgins’ Paste is that it will not allow the print to 
bend or buckle, but cause it to lie smooth and flat on 
the mount. 

But its maker has other specialties of equal interest 
to the photographer. Please consult the advertisement 
in this and every issue of PHoro-ERa. 


Colored Postcards for Home-Projection 


PosrcaRps, of beautiful subjects and exquisitely col- 
ored, to enhance your collection for home-use with your 
opaque projector during the coming winter-evenings, 
are used for advertising-purposes by the Japanese 
Watercolor Company, of Rochester, N. Y. These post- 
cards in natural colors show the great variety, delicacy 
and beauty of the Japanese Self-Blending Colors. 

By special arrangement with the Publisher, a set 
comprising ten of these postcards will be sent postpaid, 
for fifty cents, to any reader of PHoto-Era. 


An Autochrome Innovation 


A DECIDED impetus has been given to the practice of 
color-photography by the announcement of the Lumiére 
Jougla Co. to the effect that, in addition to developing 
and mounting Autochromes for beginners, the experts 
of the company will criticize every exposure and in 
every possible way assist the camerist to become thor- 
oughly acquainted with the technique of the process. 
To this end, exposure-slips are now furnished with every 
box of plates, together with exposure-records to forward 
with platesto be developed. Althoughthe Autochrome 
process is a relatively simple one, there are many who, 
never having tried it, doubt this; but who, with expert 
aid offered gratis, will probably feel encouraged to essay 
success. 


The Ica Bebe Camera 


Tuis is rapidly becoming an age of tiny cameras and 
printing by enlargement. No longer does every other 
man carry a revolver in his hip pocket; it is a camera 
in the coat-pocket instead, and it need not bulge the 
pocket much either. Investigate the Ica Bebe and con- 
vince yourself. This is no mere toy, but a well-con- 
structed, practical instrument capable of doing splendid 
work. 
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